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Cavendish, or the Patrician at Sea. 8 vols. 
London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


Ir we read the ‘ Patrician’ as we do a news- 
paper, to be laid aside for ever when we have 
done, there can be no doubt that its laugh- 
able incidents, droll details, and dramatic 
sort of narrative, together with the odd 
image which it presents of a sea life, would 
afford fair amusement: but if we look at it 
as a work of art, intended to live many days 
from the natural interest of the narrative, the 
variety of human character, and the vivid 
succession of probable or moving events—the 
result, we are afraid, would be somewhat 
different. It is a lively and bustling sort of 
book : the narrative takes many a strange 
turn, but never stands still ; yet, on the whole, 
it has too much the air of a caricature, both 
of maritime character and manners. The 
hero, Manvers Cavendish, commences his 
career with more startling impudence and 
utter lack of heart than a youth of thirteen 
could by any possibility possess; and had he 
not grown warmer-hearted and somewhat 
better conditioned, we could not have read 
the work through. Such a sucking devil 
never existed since the days of Merlin, who 
was produced by intercourse with a demon. 
The author, having created such an incen- 
diary, did well in sending him on board ship: 
the ocean seems the natural element for all 
unquiet spirits—even the devil himself, when 
conjured into the swine, took to the sea. 

The chief object of the author seems to 
be, to expose, in a dramatic way, the cruelties 
and oppressions practised with impunity in 
the British navy, by ruling officers over all 
below them ; and, though much of this arises 
from want of sense, or rather feeling, in the 
superior officers themselves, no doubt some 
of it comes from the exclusive principles on 
which our maritime kingdom—so to speak— 
is founded. The certain rise to rank and ho- 
nour of the well-connected and the opulent, 
in our navy, and army also, and the no less 
certain “ stand-still” of the poor and the me- 
ritorious, are well known, and must be con- 
sidered as a great and crying evil. Indeed, 
the | age which the rich exercises over the 
needy, justifies the suspicion of Rumbold, 
that one half of mankind were made with 
bridles and saddles, and the other booted 
and spurred to ride them. Asa medicine for 
this malady we cannot indeed recommend 
the ‘ Patrician’—“ there is lime in this sack 
too”—yet a prudent, sensible, and unimpas- 
sioned person may consult it to advantage. 

Like all other novels, it has a story ; and the 
story has the advantage of being simple and 
explicit. At twelve years of age the Patri- 
cian makes some mistake at school—returns 
home undesired—assists his father, a Mar- 
quis and a Tory, in the manufacture of par- 


liamentary speeches—insults his father at 
the age of fifteen—enters on board a vessel 
of war as a midshipman—leads a wild harum- 
scarum sort of life, and drinks, and drabs, 
and fights, at home and abroad. His dangers 
are great, and his escapes marvellous. He 
was sewed up in a sack for the greater con- 
venience of drowning, because he looked into 
a harem at Algiers: he was very neatly 
slashed with an ataghan for a similar trick 
at Constantinople, or some other city: he 
was assaulted and hurt by some dozen of 
Turks, for carrying away the wife of their 
chief; and, lastly, for private matters, he 
was run through the neck, and left for dead 
by a married officer, who found him singing 
under one of his windows. Over and above 
all these, there are storms good store ; and, 
finally, the battle of Navarino—which may be 
read to more advantage in the Gaxette ;—to 
crown all, he returns to England—becomes 
a Whig—and marries, most unexpectedly, a 
young lady, whom he had long admired, 
whose lover swallowed prussic acid, to avoid 
being hanged for murder. 

The Patrician’s first appearance on deck, 
may be accepted as a fair sample of the dra- 
matic style of the work :— 

“ T hired a boat, and was not further molested, 
until arriving alongside the Niobe’s hulk, when, 
in ascending the ship’s side, I only took one 
man-rope in my hand, and consequently oscil- 
lated to and fro in a most uncomfortable pen- 
dulous manner, while, as if to console me, I 
heard a vulcanian voice above, exclaiming, 
‘There ye hang, like a quarter of hung beef, 
as green as e’er a griffin that ever came from 
Barbary! Whoy daunt ye lay hold o’ t’other 
man-rope ?’ 

“ ¢ Pray, Sir, is the first lieutenant on board?’ 
I inquired, on being lucky enough to reach the 
deck, instead of the water, at the same time 
flinging overboard a new pair of gloves, which 
the ascent had spoiled. 

“Noah, he ar’n’t,’ gruffly answered a little 
man who reigned supreme with a vegetable leg, 
metal arm, and mineral eye, and whose manner 
betrayed some pique, I suppose, at my want of 
respect. But what respect could I pay to an 
animal who appeared before me, all pomp, poverty, 
and pitch ? 

“**When will he return then?’ I asked. ‘I 
have a note to deliver to him from Captain 
Sawyer.’ 

“The mention of that authoritative name 
produced a very investigating glance anda little 
more civility. 

“ ¢ He ’turns at eight bells, with the party to 
dinner from the yard.’ 

“¢Whata lucky dog I am?’ thought I. ‘ This 
is some grand day with them, some large dinner 
party, to the port-admiral—I suppose. I had 
better wait then?’ 

“¢ P’r’aps you had! where's your note ?’ 

“I produced it, when he extended the shat- 
tered remains of a hand, so besmeared with tar, 





' and other nautical condiments, that I could not 
forbear observing, with a smile, as I gave it, 





‘ Pray take care, Sir, that it does not dirty youg 
hands.’ 

“ Instantly directing his fire upon me, he 
growled forth, ‘ You’m better fed, than taught, 
I thinks,’ and squeezing the note so as to open 
it, he thrust in the stump of a forefinger, and 
cracked the seal. 

“ This I could not approve of, and was about 
to remonstrate, when, handing it back to me 
with a grin of malicious exultation, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘So, youngster, you’re come to join, eh?— 
hope you may be in my watch: I’ll work ye.’ 

“Party coming from the yard, Sir,’ inter- 
rupted the sentinel, taking off the little inquisi- 
tor’s attention, who bellowed out at the imminent 
risk of bursting a blood-vessel, ‘Side, boys! side, 
boys !’ whereupon scampering up before the cane 
of a sour, soldierly man, came two little imps of 
darkness, unshod, unwashed, with tartan caps, 
and glided over the side to do honour to the 
party from the yard. 

“ Somewhat surprised at such a maritime 
mode of etiquette, 1 turned my eyes very eagerly 
to see of whom the party might consist, when 
lo! instead of the admiral, commissioners, and 
a staff of post-captains, there ascended a dirty 
set of ragamuftins of all descriptions, bedaubed 
in the true naval style. 

“No one, however, took any notice of me. 
Those whose dress bespoke them officers, filed 
past me down below, just giving a stare in the 
manner a cockney would look at a prize ox on 
his road to dinner. Seeing how affairs went on, 
I advanced to a diminutive, strange-looking 
man, whose back was turned towards me, as 
greasy in appearance as the worst, while his 
head was bedecked with a_ broad-brimmed, 
South American straw hat. 

“ Touching him on the shoulder, I said, not 
in the best of humours at the neglect [ had ex- 
perienced, ‘ Common sailor, can you tell when I 
am likely to see the first lieutenant?’ 

“*Confound your soul, you common thief, 
you see him now,’ replied the little man turning 
round with electrical velocity. 

“Uh! youngster,’ said my first acquaint- 
ance, who was the carpenter, ‘have you put 
your fut in it?’ 

“« ¢ What a set of ruffians these are!’ I whis- 
pered to myself; then addressing the incensed 
first lieutenant. ‘I have to beg your pardon, Sir, 
for my inadvertent mistake—this note is from 
Captain Sawyer.’” i. 51—54. 

The following is in gentler style; and, as 
it describes the heroine of the work, the au- 
thor may be supposed to have done his best 
to render her appearance attractive :— 

“ Letitia’s face was oval, of a complexion 
extremely fair, so much so that it conveyed the 
idea of some sweet flower drooping to fade. 
Hernose was strictly Grecian, with ahigh-arched 
nostril, through whose delicate texture the 
crimsoned light still found its way. Beneath 
were two thin and finely-formed lips, — the 
upper, projecting into a little point, seemed 
the embodied reality of a kiss, while both con- 
cealed a set of teeth, minute, but the beau ideal 
of whiteness and regularity. Though the most 
unmeaning critic (these are generally the most 
fastidious) would have been puzzled to find fault 
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with any of her features, beautiful as they were, 
their effect was overpowered by the heavenly 
blue eyes, which, like their sister planets, gave 
life, light, and animation to all around them. 
*Twere very hard to say what was the expres- 
sion that glowed within, but the result was to 
excite an uneasy sort of palpitation in the heart 
and brain of the beholder. In Letitia’s eyes, 
which were large, and seeming more to float 
than move, not only the pupil was blue, but the 
surrounding orb partook of the same celestial 
tinge, while all around the thickly fringed lids, 
the transparent skin discovered the tiny purple 
veins wandering beneath. A pair of very slight 
“but dark eyebrows, together with an expansive 
forehead that a phrenologistmighthave worship- 
ped, completed Nature’s lovely picture, half hid- 
den, yet considerably brightened by the rich and 
glossy tangles ofher auburn air, rebelling against 
all efforts to confine them. With all this, as I 
before remarked, there was that indefinable ease 
so much the characteristic of her station, which, 
even at the age of sixteen, foretold that her 
womanhood would possess mugh of what was 
then so indispensable—iournure. Reader, could 
you look on such a being and not agree in say- 
ing with me, 
Her overpowering beauty made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel? 

If we may credit the announcements of 
this work in the newspapers, it has other 
merits than such as arise from the charms of 
its style and the liveliness of its narratives. 
It gives, in addition to its fictions, which cer- 
tainly are not few, a full and true relation of 
the battle of Navarino; but this, we think, 
is no addition to its attractions: we are con- 
tent with the very clever and gentlemanly 
account rendered by Codrington. We have 
said the narrative is of that kind called dra- 
matic: we might also have said it is much 
too startling and unconnected. The author 
—and a clever man, certainly—seems afraid 
of telling a plain story in a plain way: he 
is an attitudinarian, abounding in strange 
situations, and that sort of tittle-tattle which 
a master has described— 

Snip-snap short, and interruption smart. 

There is, it is true, a quick succession of 
characters and incidents: yet no incident is 
told in a simple manner ; nor is there any 
character perhaps perfectly free from affec- 
tation, save an old seaman or two, and young 
Neville, one of the midshipmen. Some of 
the characters of living men are darkened— 
others brightened: the sentiments incline to 
ultra-whiggism ; and many of the allusions 
would be better if more delicate. 





Fables, and other Pieces, in Verse. By Mary 
Maria Colling. Edited by Mrs. Bray. 
London, 1831. Longman & Co. 


Mrs. Bray has placed us in a position of 
— delicacy, by convincing us that she 

erself is a most kind and estimable woman, 
and that her protegée is an interesting young 
creature; she has leagued our feelings against 
our a ssa and induced a wish, either that 
we had never theorized anent “ uneducated 
=. or that Mary Maria Colling had 

een poetical enough to convict us of error. 





+ There is a good-humoured liberality in our friends 
of the Gazette, which, notwithstanding their many in- 
firmities, makes us love them. They are, indeed, 
ingeniously tormenting at times,—as when writing on 
the ‘Corn Law Rhymes,’ and quoting the preface and the 
author’s reference to the critics, they contrived to omit all 
mention of the Atheneum ;—so, too, in their notice of 
Mary Colling, they are pleased to say, “ Jt has been 
well observed, that an uneducated poet is a solecism 
in language—the mind educates itself: there may 





We must shelter ourselves under authority : 
“ Tt may be true,” says Godwin, in his Life of 
Chaucer, “ that the verses of Stephen Duck, 
the thresher, or of the blind bard of Scotland, 
were extraordinary under the circumstances 
in which they were written, but a rigorous 
judge placed upon the bench of criticism, 
would answer, “ Do not tell me whether the 
writer of the productions you offer could spell 
or could see; I am only concerned to know 
whether the lines themselves are sublime or 
pathetic, rich in fancy, or sweet and seductive 
with native simplicity.” Let us not be mis- 
understood: we should feel shame could we 
read the narrative of Mary Colling’s struggles 
after knowledge, and the details of her modest 
worth and most feminine spirit, without a 
warm desire that her lot should be bene- 
fited by kind and wise cultivation; but 
we do strongly doubt whether bringing her 
forward as a poet, drawing public attention 
to her as an intellectual marvel, another of 
the race of prodigies, is not too perilous a 
price for a temporary benefit. Already the 
interesting girl appears to have suffered 
from the envy and ill-will of her equals in 
life, but inferiors in mind; and now that, by 
public attention having been called to her, 
she will become more an object of envy to 
them, her position is hardly likely to be more 
condone She occupies an anomalous po- 
sition : sufficiently gifted to be above her born 
associates, and not sufficiently so to break 
down, or have broken down for her, the fac- 
titious barriers that lie between herself and 
those above her, she is placed in a position 
similar to that of a person looking up at the 
stars; and we may ask Byron’s question— 

Who ever gazed upon them shining 

And turned to earth without repining 7— 

Nor longed for wings to flee away 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

If Mary Colling, after this glittering in- 
troduction and publicity, can continue in her 
present humble sphere (that of a domestic 
servant), happy, useful, and tranquil as here- 
tofore, she will be better than a poetess, for 
she will be almost an angel. Where, indeed, 
poetical genius is of that bold, vigorous cast 
that it wid shoot upward without asking leave 
of any one—where it is of that decidedly high 
order that its suppression would be a public 
loss, the question becomes a selfish one; and, 
whatever the individual may risk or suffer, 
the desire to possess his productions must 
predominate ; and the individual would rather 
risk and suffer than not “arise and shine.” 
However, Mary Colling’s Fables are pub- 
lished: Mrs. Bray has procured her a noble 
list of subscribers, all the particulars of her 
history are given, her portrait is prefixed to 
the volume, and, therefore, misgivings of all 
kinds are too late. She has (judging by the 
portrait) a sweet intelligent countenance, 
with a certain air of refinement, unusual in 
her rank of life. Before extracting from the 





be much knowledge with little information.” Now, 
he passage would have run quite as glibly thus :—It has 
been well observed in the Atheneum, that “ the title 
“uneducated poet,’ or uneducated man of genius of 
any kind, is a solecism: he may not be a man of 
schools, or of rules, of many books, or of many literary 
friends ; but inasmuch as he is a poct, or a man of true 
genius, he is not uneducated. He has only been his 
own schoolmaster and taught himself, by making op- 
portunities instead of finding them ready made, by doing 
with books and people as Burns said he had to do with 
money, ‘make three guineas do the work of five.’” 
—Atheneum, June llth. These little betrayals are 
as pleasant as tracing the course of reading of young 
Milton, the thoughts and lines from the elder poets 
discoverable in his Minor Poems. 





poems themselves, we subjoin part of Mrs, 
Bray’s account of her, given in letters to Dr. 
Southey :— 

“ Mary Maria Colling, the daughter of Ed- 
mund Colling, husbandman, by his wife Anne, 
was born at Tavistock, August the 20th, 1805. 
In her childhood she was sent to school to an 
old woman, not so much to learn anything, as 
to be kept out of the way. But little Mary was 
not so to be neglected, for, hearing others taught 
to read, she had a wish to learn also; and her 
schoolmistress, finding she made no progress 
either in sewing or knitting, undertook the task 
more congenial to her pupil of initiating her 
into a knowledge of the alphabet and the first 
rudiments of learning. These she speedily ac- 
quired, and being possessed of Watts’s Hymns 
and a sixpenny book, that had in it sundry little 
stories, with some few pieces in verse, she soon 
became so perfectly well acquainted with their 
contents that she knew both books from begin- 
ning to end, by heart;—not, however, making the 
old woman fully acquainted with the tenacity of 
her memory in thus storing itself with what then 
constituted her whole range of knowledge ; so 
that, when her mistress, on account of her neg- 
ligence at her needle, would sometimes keep 
her in, after school hours, as a punishment, 
Mary often managed to soften her displeasure 
and to gain her own liberty by repeating some- 
thing, with the utmost exactness, out of the six- 
penny book in which she was set her daily les- 
sons. Before she was five years old she could 
read well enough to entertain her grandmother. 
At ten years of age she was entered at the free- 
school as a pupil to learn needle-work; there- 
fore, however, some kind ladies—Miss Mary 
Beauford and Miss Charlotte Bedford— be- 
came friends to her, and taught her to read per- 
fectly well, which she could not do till then, 
though she could write a little before, but can 
scarcely tell how she learned to do so. At this 
school, likewise, she received small praise for 
sewing; but she wrote from copies and was con- 
sidered the spelling wonder among the children. 
Her memory also was surprising; she could 
repeat anything by heart, with scarcely more 
trouble than that of reading itover. * * * 
When about thirteen years old, she entirely 
quitted the school, and at this period a beautiful 
incident occurred in her life. I wish, in repeat- 
ing it, I could convey to you any idea of the feel- 
ing manner in which she related it tome. ‘It 
grieved her heart,’ she said, ‘to see that her 
father could neither read nor write, for his Bible 
could not speak to him, and so she taught him 


both herself, before she went to place. 

This place was the family of Mrs. General 
Hughes, into which Mary entered in her 
fourteenth year, and in which she has con- 
tinued ever since. Mrs. Hughes, on her 
death-bed, commended her to the care of 
her son, who has invariably treated her with 
kind and enlightened consideration. 

The following is an interesting anecdote : 

“ T was anxious to learn what could have in- 
duced her to think of writing fables, not having 
been, from her own account, at all prompted to do 
so by reading them. She blushed like crimson 
when I asked her, smiled, and at last I drew out 
the confession. She said, ‘that her master, 
seeing she did not go out much, or run about 
like other girls, from kindness to her, gave her 
aslip of garden to amuse herself with cultivating 
it in her leisure hours, till at Jength all the 
flower garden came under her care. The river 
Tavy flowed at the foot of it; and here she found 
the greatest delight. She would tell the truth, 
though she was afraid to speak it, lest I should 
think her mazed; but when of an evening she 
was amongst the flower beds, and saw them all 
so lively and so beautiful, she used to fancy the 
flowers talked to her. Thus, a peony growing 
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near her laurel-tree, she fancied the one re- 
proaching the other for not being so fine as the 
other, and so composed her little fable of the 
‘Peony and the Laurel;’ and these kind of 
thoughts used to come into her head of a mo- 
ment, and then she turned them into verses and 
fables.’ * * * Knowing how close aunion there 
is at all times between poetry, flowers, and love, 
I ventured to ask if she had a sweetheart. She 
smiled, and said, ‘Oh no, she could read and 
amuse her mind in her leisure hours with making 
verses, and with her flower garden, and that 
made her quite happy—she did not want one.’ 
* * * She has the Devonshire accent, but not 
coarsely; and though a perfect country girl in 
everything—in her smile, her cap, her little 
straw bonnet, and her curtsey—yet there is 
nothing vulgar about her. The elevated feel- 
ings of her character have given to her manners 
that indescribable mark of mind which shows 
itself amidst the greatest simplicity, and is never 
to be mistaken.” 

We now turn to the poems, without any 
reference to disadvantageous circumstances, 
and must acknowledge the graceful colloquial 
ease of the versification : the words are aptly 
chosen, and the lines flowlightly andsmoothly. 
With the exception, too, of doths and dids, 
there are few inelegancies of rhythm. In the 
Fables there is often a good deal of point 
and ingenuity; and the Miscellaneous Poems, 
which breathe more personal feeling, mani- 
fest a tender devotional spirit. The following 
is a specimen of both :— 

The Peacock and the Oyster. 
Beneath a cliff, one summer’s day, 
A gaudy peacock took his way ; 
While strutting there, with thoughtless pride, 
An oyster on the sand he spied. 


He viewed it long with cold disdain, 
Then said, in a contemptuous strain, 

* Sure, pity ’s due to thy hard lot, 
Thou lookst like one by Heaven forgot. 


“« So here exposed in this sad place— 
No beauty thine, nor sense, nor grace ; 
Such a vile rough hewn thing beside, 
How could my graces be denied ?” 


The oyster heard this swell of pride ; 
Her shell she op’d, and thus replied: 
“If by your words your sense you rule, 
Permit me, Sir, to call you fool. 

« Perhaps things are as you denote ; 

I own the roughness of my coat: 

But that to me yields no vexation, 

It best befits my situation. 


“ And now with grateful pride I tell, 

A lamp of pear! illumes my shell : 

Thus then enlightened, thus protected, 

How can I be by Heaven neglected ? 

“ And here let all contention end; 

Learn well this truth, my strutting friend— 
For what they ’ve not, the wise ne’er grieve.” 





Morning Twilight. 
Through the vales the breezes sigh ; 
Twilight opes her bashful eye ; 
Peeping from the east, she brings 
Dew-drops on her dusky wings ; 
And the lark with wak’ning lay 
Upsprings, the harbinger of day. 
Now, behold the blushing sky 
‘Tells the bridegroom sun is nigh ! 
Nature tunes her joyful lyre, 
And the trembling stars retire. 
Him the east, in crimson drest, 
Ushers Nature’s welcome guest ; 
And the mountains of the west 
Seem to lift their azure heads, 
Jealous of the smile he sheds. 
Glory beaming from on high 
Charms devotion’s lifted eye ; 
Bliss, to which sluggards ne’er were born, 
Waits the attendants of the dawn. 


In conclusion, whatever may be our opi- 
nion as to the value of this volume, consi- 
dered as poetry, we beg to suggest that it 
might be very advantageously purchased, to 
shame little masters and misses, who “do 
not like their book,” into a higher estimation 





of the knowledge which this poor girl has 
sought with such avidity. Those, also, 
who are surrounded by the luxuries of lite- 
rature, may be incited to spare of their abun- 
dance many a stray volume to the needy 
intelligent artisan, domestic, or labourer,— 
not in order to stimulate the ambition of 
authorship, but to reconcile energy with 
peace, and self-reliance with humility—to 
recreate toil, enlighten ignorance, and esta- 
blish a bond of brotherhood between man 
and man, and between mind and mind. 


———————E 


Cameron. A Novel. 3 vols. London, 1831. 
Bull. 


Tue title-page of this book will inform our 
readers that it is ‘Cameron, a Novel ;’ and 
we, who, with the fidelity of honest critics 
and true, have reached its final one, are 
not, therefore, in a condition to add much 
to this information. It is one of those 
works, from the perusal of which, we rise 
with a pleasing sense of doubt as to what 
it can possibly be that we have been reading 
about; and a vague admiration of the zeal 
which could induce an author, who has so 
very little to tell us, to take so much trouble 
(or any trouble) to tell it ;—in fact, with a 
feeling that, had Mr. Bull refused his im- 
primatur to this book, the amount of injury 
to the reader would have been the loss of— 
‘Cameron, a Novel.’ The plot (to give it 
its title of courtesy) has the merii of great 
simplicity—a quality, apparently, of the head 
in which it was produced; and the further 
(and, in these days of innovation and change, 
greater) merit of having its microcosmic 
proportions put together, after an old and 
long-approved recipe, many years in the 
possession of Messrs. A. K. Newman & Co. 
So far as its minuteness has enabled us to 
detect it, it ainounts to something like this. 
Cameron, the hero, is one of those gentle- 
men who, like 75 per cent. of the heroes of 
that particular school, find themselves in this 
world, without the slightest idea how they 
came there; and with, apparently, a very 
considerable and justifiable doubt, whether 
they reached it at all after the manner of 
other people. He finds, however, in strict 
conformity with the prescription, a mysterious 
interest taken in his fortunes by a certain 
Lady Percy; and this Lady Percy has, of 
course (as all these Ladies Percy have, where 
the hero is not their son) a daughter. This 
hero and this daughter are, by the wish and 
contrivance of this Lady Percy, betrothed to 
each other too early for them to have had 
an opportunity of ascertaining whether they 
would not have preferred being, respectively. 
betrothed elsewhere. Now, it is clear to the 
reader, that here is 2 point (and almost the 
only point) in the composition of the mate- 
rials at which two alternative modes present 
themselves,—alternative only as being diffe- 
rent, but not in the least optional. The pre- 
scription is still arbitrary. Had the union of | 
these two lovers been opposed by this Lady | 
Percy, then it would peremptorily have fol- 
lowed that they must have fallen violently 
in love with each other, and been married 
in spite of her. But, on the other hand, the 





betrothal being her wish and work, it is 
evident (absolute as a corollary,) that they | 
must each of them fall as violently in love | 
elsewhere, and be separately married—also | 
in spite of her; and this they accordingly do. 


But what else they do or say, through the 
whole of these three volumes, we are not able 
to recall for the benefit of our readers. We 
find them in the relations which we have 
stated at the beginning of the book ; and, upon 
this position of the parties there are some- 
how constructed three volumes, without a 
single incident by which the dénouement is 
either hastened or retarded, complicated 
or developed — stuffed with common-places 
and trimmed with fadaises (as the author 
of the ‘Oxonians’ would say). And when 
we arrive, per saltum, at the conclusion, 
and the marriages, we find, as we all along 
knew we should (for the work is wholly free 
from the vice of ambiguity, excepting in its 
language), the Lady Percy’s interference in 
the affairs of the hero explained after a very 
admirable manner—in fact, by a bit of bye- 
plot ; whose excellence is attested by the great 
number of times, since the ballad of the 
‘ Babes in the Wood,’ in which it has been 
selected by judicious novel-writers as the 
foundation of their interesting fictions. The 
hero, Cameron, turns out to be the real heir 
tothe estates enjoyed by the Lady Percy, and, 
in reversion, by her daughter; having been 
robbed of them by his uncle, the said lady’s 
deceased husband, who, after his brother’s 
demise, had spread a rumour of the orphan’s 
death, and seized upon his heritage—a set of 
incidents which the reader will perceive to 
have lost in novelty what they may have 
gained in authority, and to claim for the au- 
thor of ‘Cameron’ rather the praise of judg- 
ment as a selector than genius as an inventor. 





A Visit to the South Seas in the United States’ 
Ship Vincennes, during the Years 1829 
and 1830: including Scenes in Brazil, 
Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena. By C. 8. Stewart, A.M. 
2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1831. Colburn 
& Bentley. 

Mr. Stewart is already favourably known: 

his ‘ Mission to the Sandwich Islands’ was 

republished in England, and well received ; 
and the present work is, we think, likely to 
add to his reputation, as a sincere and sensible 
man, with, perhaps, a dash too much of re- 
ligion for every-day purposes and common 
conversation. The only difficulty we have, 
is to know where to begin making our ex- 
tracts: we cannot overleap so many pleasant 
pages as to come at once to the South Seas, 
though such is our ultimate destination ; 
therefore, with the reader’s permission, we 
will first pay a visit to the Brazils, and present 
ourselves at the court of the late Emperor, 
on the birthday of the young Queen of Por- 
tugal, then in England. 

Court of the Ex-Emperor Don Pedro. 

“‘T began to be weary (says Mr. Stewart,) of 
splendid rooms and court dresses, with the full 
blaze ofa torrid sun pouring into the apartments, 
when the roar of a hundred cannon from the 
fortresses and all the men-of-war in the port, 
the peals of unnumbered bells, and a general 
buzz on the square, proclaimed the approach of 
the emperor, and drew us near the balconies to 
witness his arrival in state from San Cristovao, 
a palace out of town, at which chiefly he resides. 

“In a few moments a company of cadets in 
white uniform, richly faced with scarlet and gold, 
came dashing round the corner of the Rua Ou- 
vidor, at the farther end of the square, followed 
by Pedro I., in a coach heavily gilt, and drawn 
by eight small but beautiful black horses, in 
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caparisons of gold, with plumes of ostrich feathers 
on their heads. The prince imperial, the only son 
of the emperor, a child three years of age, was in 
the same carriage; while the princesses, one 
seven and the other five years old, followed in 
another drawn by eight horses, with coachman 
and footmen in the same livery. A troop of life- 
guards closed the show of the arrival; and we 
were left to engage again in conversation—while 
the party alighted and refreshed themselves in 
the private apartments—or to listen to the fine 
band which now poured its animated strains 
through the palace. 

» “Had there been nothing within my own breast 
to have saved me from an undue excitement 
at such ascene, an interlude, which immediately 
followed the thunder of cannon, the chiming of 
bells, and the first triumphal air of the band, 
would most effectually have done it: it was the 
clanking of the chains of a gang of miserable 
galley-slaves, bearing across the’square, in sweat 
and blood, burdens, beside their galling fetters, 
fit only for a brute. In the silgnce of the mo- 
ment, the gilded ceiling of every magnificent 
room echoed the ‘ clank—clank—clank’ of their 
chains, in the measured and laborious tread of 
a hurried march; and made me shudder, as I 
gazed on them from a balcony, at the contrast 
they presented to the imperial pageant which, 
but the moment before, had been whirled so 
proudly over the same ground.” i. 59-60. 

Mr. Stewart had just entered into conver- 
sation with Lord Ponsonby, when “ the 
chamberlain of the emperor announced his ma- 
jesty on the throne ; and summoned his lordship 
to lead the British embassy into the presence 
chamber. The order of procession is arranged 
by seniority of residence. * * * In due time, 
by the Indian file we had commenced, I reached 
the door at which my first bow to royalty was 
to be made. * * * The emperor was in arichly- 
embroidered military dress ; and being uncover- 
ed, I perceived his forehead to be low, and hair 
light brown, though his whiskers and mustaches 
are black. He seemed in extreme good hu- 
mour, and kept bobbing the head of the prince 
in return to the bows made; and smiling to see 
how unwilling his imperial neck was to bend, 
even under this discipline; while his beautiful 
full eyes remained turned up through his brows 
on the company, at the lowest inclination that 
could be forced upon him.” i. 60—2. 


Mr. Stewart gives a very favourable re- 
port of 

The late Empress of Brazil and her Children. 

“ Pleasing in her person and manner, of su- 
perior mental endowments, and amiable and 
domestic in her habits, she was a universal 
favourite, and greatly beloved by the people. 
To other attractive qualities she added those of 
great benevolence and seeming piety of heart ; 
abounding in deeds of private charity and other 
good works. Her youth and early fate, being only 
twenty-eight years of age at her death, two years 
since, added to rumours of a wounded spirit, 
from the infidelity and unkindness of her hus- 
band, have thrown a touching interest around 
her memory; and I never pass a convent, 
situated between Flamengo and the city, in 
which her remains are deposited, without musing 
on some affecting incidents in her history which 
have come to my knowledge. A principal de- 
fect in her appears to have been in a negligence 
of dress—a source of much matrimonial unhap- 
piness in more humble spheres, and often the 
origin of much of the wretchedness known in 
that relation. The emperor is young—but now 
just thirty ; and, however justly chargeable with 
a want of tenderness and courtesy as a husband, 
is said to be an affectionate and devoted father. 
He spends much of his time with his children, 
and in person daily superintends their education. 

“These interested me more than anything I 





saw. They seemed healthy, innocent, and happy; 
and I almost pitied their probable destiny. 
Their number and ages reminded me of my own 
little set; and I fancied that a young gentleman 
of my acquaintance, under the same accidents 
of dress and footing, would have made a finer 
looking prince imperial, while a sister would 
have borne the palm for beauty from the princess 
of her age.” i. 63-4. 

As a contrast to this we had intended to 
give an account of Mr. Stewart’s introduction 
to La Fuenté, the usurping President of 
Peru; but this week, we shall rest content 
with the spirited and graphic description of 

The Festival of the Amancaise. 

“The Amancaise, an annual festival cele- 
brated at Lima on the 24th of every June, 
occurred yesterday. 

“It is something similar to our ‘ May-day,’ 
the occasion of it being the height of bloom, at 
that time, of a flower peculiar to Peru, called 
‘the Amancaise.’ * * * 

“ After an early dinner with Mr. Radcliffe, 
the American Consul, our party, principally 
on horse-back, set off. * * * 

“ That it was holiday was evident from the 
throng and the dress of every one; and the di- 
rection of the scene of festivity was as clearly 
indicated by the press of all, carriages, horse- 
men, and pedestrians, to the same point. 

“The first striking figure we met was im- 
mediately after crossing the bridge, in a lady 
mounted on a noble black horse, fit for the 
charger of a field-marshal. The dress and at- 
titude of the rider and caparison of her steed 
were entirely Peruvian. She appeared about 
twenty, tall and elegant in her figure, and of 
an uncommonly fine face, filled with playful- 
ness and a brilliancy of beauty. A man’s hat 
of Manilla grass, with the customary rich 
and tasteful arrangement of the hair on the 
neck and shoulders, and the poncho formed 
the principal articles of attire. This last was 
of the finest olive-coloured cloth, embroider- 
ed richly with silk around the edges, in a 
running pattern of light green, and so large 
as to fall widely over the saddle-cloth, and al- 
most to conceal a pantalet of the finest muslin, 
a white silk stocking, and a black satin shoe. 

“ She was at the corner of a street and seemed 
waiting the arrival of a gentleman who shortly 
afterwards joined her. ‘The bustle of the pas- 
sing crowd made the animal she rode restive, 
and he was constantly pawing the ground and 
prancing in impatience to join the throng moy- 
ing by. This gave opportunity for a fine dis- 
play of horsemanship, and she dashed forward 
a few yards in one direction, and then the same 
distance in another, wheeling at every turn 
without the change of a point in the footing of 
the horse, in an elegance of attitude and a life 
and gracefulness’ of motion becoming the most 
accomplished cavalier. 

“ A finer subject of the kind for the pencil of 
an artist could scarce be wished, and so much 
were we struck by it, that every eye was fixed 
on her as we passed, whilst the exclamation, ‘a 
Diana Vernon, a Diana Vernon!’ burst from the 
lips of every admirer of that character of Sir 
Walter’s pourtraying. * * * 

“ At the end of two miles we found ourselves 
close to the wild and naked hills encircling Lima 
on the north and east, and immediately in front 
of agorge, between two of these, terminating at 
the distance of half a mile against the steep 
acclivity of a third. The whole are as bare as 
volcanic ashes and sand can make them, except 
where the bloom of the flower which had called 
the crowds together, exhibited here and there 
a tinge of yellow, for this was the ‘ Amancaise,’ 
the spot of our visit, and over the precipitous 
sides of which small parties were already scat- 
tered, and even horsemen at the seeming hazard 





of their necks, clambering to points fitted ap- 
parently only for the footing of the goat or the 
chamois, * * * 

“On either side of the way were carriages 
drawn by mules, with a postillion and footman, 
and filled with ladies and children in rich even- 
ing dress; around these, groups of genteel- 
looking horsemen were gathered in gay conver- 
sation and laughter, while within a few rods on 
every side might be seen thronged circles, in the 
midst of which negroes and negresses in as full 
dress as their masters and mistresses, were 
dancing to music scarce less rude than that 
heard within the kraals of their aboriginal 
country. Indeed, both the figures thus danced, 
and the music, if such it can be called, are 
African in their origin, and introduced by the 
slaves ; and though thus of necessity heathenish 
and vulgar, I am told that they are not unfre- 
quently danced in the ball-rooms of the first 
society of the country. 

“ Every person was decorated with the Aman- 
caise, and clusters of the flowers were placed in 
the bridles and harness of the horses, as well as 
in the hats and head-dress of the riders. * * * 

“On remounting, we rode to a rancho, or 
booth, for the purpose of tasting a common 
drink of the country called ‘ chichi.’ It is made 
from new corn ground, and tastes much like the 
beer at a distillery of whiskey, after fermenta- 
tion and before distillation has taken place. The 
primitive and favourite preparation of it among 
the Indians was by chewing, in the manner of 
the ava at the Sandwich Islands, a fact which I 
was satisfied not to have learned till after my 
curiosity in tasting it had been indulged. 

“ On turning from the mob which surrounded 
this establishment, we descried the ‘ provisional 
chief,’ or president and suite approaching. * * 
He recognized us in passing, and the carriage 
drawing up close by, we paid our respects for a 
few moments to him. * * * 

“ By this time the scene around had reached 
the height of interest in its novel and varied 
exhibitions. In addition to hundreds of calesas, 
the clumsy and antique carriage in general use, 
there were two English chariots, two barouches, 
two gigs, «nd a few other foreign vehicles on the 
ground. One or two Scotch and English ladies 
on horseback were also distinguished in the 
throng, and a few Spanish ladies mounted, in 
similar dresses and attitude ; while other natives 
male and female, Peruvians, both Spaniards and 
Indians, negroes and negresses of every shade 
and in an endless variety of costume, some on 
foot, and others on every kind of animal, from 
the noblest of horses to the sorriest jackass, were 
scattered in thousands around. 

“ The eye could scarce fail, in such a scene, 
of resting on many a ludicrous spectacle. That 
presented by one of the negresses attracted our 
observation almost as much as ‘ Diana Vernon’ 
herself: a very short, fat young woman, with a 
physiognomy as conspicuously African, espe- 
cially in the nose and lips, as well could be, and 
of a figure equally national, with a skin black as 
jet itself, and shining as if fresh from a bath of 
cocoa-nut oil in one of her ancestral groves. 
Her dress of white muslin was made with no 
inconsiderable regard to fashion—low off the 
neck and shoulders, with full, short sleeves, 
from which her arms protruded in all the pleni- 
tude of their blackness and rotundity. On her 
headshe wore a high, conical-crowned hat of white 
Guayaquil grass, with a narrow rim turned up 
on all sides, contrasting as strongly in its lofty, 
tapering shape with the flatness of her head and 
face, as the whiteness of the dress did with the 
pure ebony of her complexion. 

“ The animal she rode was amiserable broken 
down skeleton of a donkey, with a trot, when 
he could be forced into one, as obdurately hard 
as the jolting of the roughest corduroy turnpike 
in America; and being mounted in the attitude 
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of the country, without a saddle, this gait made 
it necessary for her to cling closely to the 
shoulder- blades of the beast, with her feet 
almost horizontally beneath her, while her arms, 
in the motion, flew up and down from her sides 
to her head, with the rapidity and regularity of 
a pair of wings in flying. 

“ For a time, every eye was upon her; and 
conscious of the observation attracted, she en- 
deavoured by an occasional cut under the sides 
of her Rosinante with the knotted end of the 
bridle, to put all the life possible into him, and 
raise a canter; but the only effect produced on 
his mulish spirit, was to bring him for a moment 
to a dead stand, when, kicking up behind three 
or four times at the imminent hazard of tossing 
her ladyship over his head, he bolted forward in 
a gait tenfold harder than before, while all 
around were in a roar of laughter. 

“It was not long before the fashionables 
began to move on a return, and the mob slowly 
to follow; many of those on foot dancing as 
they went, to the rude tunes of the negroes, still 
heard at a distance. I observed one Peruvian 
female advance in this manner at least a quarter 
ofa mile, turning as in a waltz the whole time, in 
the midst of carriages and gay horsemen, appa- 
rently in danger every moment of being run over. 

“ In coming from the city, I had noticed at 
the termination of the road where we entered 
the Amancaise, a kind of tent in crimson hang- 
ings, at which there was dancing and music, 
with a crowd around. The throng pressing for- 
ward, however, was so great, that I merely ob- 
served a man and a woman running to the car- 
riages and horsemen passing, with plates ex- 
tended for money. On our way back we stopped 
here fora moment. The musicians were still 
playing; the instruments, a violin, flute, and 
rude harp, the air, a monotonous repetition of a 
few wild notes. But what most astonished and 
affected me, and what is perfectly characteristic 
of the religious views and state of the people, 
was to behold a table, in front of which the 
dancers were, spread with the flowers of the 
Amancaise, at which was seated a full length 
waxen figure of the Saviour of men, crowned 
with thorns, and streaming with blood! repre- 
senting Him who was emphatically ‘a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ thus pre- 
siding over a scene of mirth and folly, and 
patronizing exhibitions, that, to say the least, 
bordered on sin!” i. 145—54. 

Even this hasty notice will have satisfied 
our readers that these are very delightful 
volumes—rather serious, indeed, in tone and 
reflection, but full of observation. 





Chauat of the Cholera, and Songs for Ireland 
By the Author of ‘The O'Hara Tales,’ 
‘The Smuggler,’ &c. &c. London, 1831. 
Cochrane & Co. 


Or this singular work we might easily say, 
that considerable genius is visible in the 
‘Chaunt of the Cholera,’ and much love of 
country expressed in the Songs ;—that, in 
the former, there is a sort of reckless bold- 
ness of handling, now and then not unpleas- 
ing; and, in the latter, amid a strong desire 
to show O’Connell’s “seven millions of the 
most beautiful creatures ever God made,” as 
patterns of virtue and heroism, there are 
passages full of lyric grace and good feeling ; 
—and that, on the whole, the author, with 
better skill in the choice of subjects, and a 
greater purity of taste, might make a very 
pretty poet. All this, and perhaps more, we 
could say very conscientiously ; but it would 
be unjust to say so little of a volume which 
puts on a look of originality, and not very 
polite to Mr, Banim: we shall therefore look 





carefully into the poetry, and deliver a con- 
siderate opinion. 

The eastern pest, which, like a bird of 
bad omen, has lately alighted on our shores, 
is no proper subject for poetry: no man of 
good taste or right feeling ought to rejoice 
in the appearance of this scourge of nations, 
nor personify it, give it the air of a lady, and 
put into itspolluted mouth words of exultation 
and joy. Ifthe poet believes in the tyranny 
of the crowned and the titled, and sympa- 
thizes in the sufferings of the poor and humble, 
he might perceive that the matter will not 
be much mended by the coming of cholera. 
His muse of death anddesolation has hitherto 
treated thrones and dominations with respect: 
she makes her meal chiefly on the hungry 
and the destitute—on the sick and the in- 
firm, who, in wretched cots and crowded 
lanes, have neither clothes to cover them, 
nor fires to keep them warm. The muse 
Cholera is quite aristocratic. The poet ought 
also to have considered that, to the timid and 
the forlorn, his exulting Chaunt would come 
as a death-knell ; and that the poor man who 
was purifying his hovel that the demon might 
bowand go by, would have his hopes withered 
with the first stave of this infernal lyric. 
The coming of the cholera may be seen with 
unconcern by a luxurious poet who can sit 
soft, eat rich meats, and drink strong wine, 
according to the precept of the Board of 
Health: it is otherwise with the poor and 
the needy; their ‘looped and windowed 
raggedness” cannot hope to keep out the 
enemy: their miserable dinners, which ap- 
pease, but never satisfy, leave room for the 
destroyer, and consequently they behold her 
advance with dismay and horror. 

Such a subject should not have been 
chosen, certainly ; but the way in which it 
is handled makes it still less to our liking. 
Great delicacy and skill were required to 
keep it pure and poetic. Now, there is a 
free recklessness of expression, but no de- 
licacy ; and all the skill employed is to exalt 
disgust into loathing. Milton sung of Hell, 
Blair of the Grave, and Wilson of the Plague; 
but none of those poets, perilous as their 
themes were, treated them in a way to dis- 
gust and horrify us. ‘ The City of the Plague,’ 
which, in subject, and nothing more, corre- 
sponds with the ‘Chaunt of the Cholera,’ 
has a moral pathos, a poetical delicacy and 
dignity about it, which Mr. Banim should 
have studied before he sung this frightful 
ditty. It is true, that here and there the 
kindly feeling of the poet breaks out in stanzas 
of tenderness and beauty, which give us re- 
pose amid the spasms, and writhings, and 
agonies of man and beast. Passages like 
these induce us to wish that our lyrist would 
write chaunts of a more gentle kind—such 
as are neither polluted by plague nor politics, 
but belong to the eternal feelings of human 
nature. We shall be happy to meet with 
him again, and hail his return to subjects 
which move our hearts and subdue our af- 
fections : he has mastery there—the Cholera 
is not for his handling. 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un, 
1831. L’Advocat. 
[Second Notice.] 
We shall re-commence our translations with 
the article contributed by Roch, entitled, 
The Palais Royal. 
“ Tf, on your first visit to this fairy scene, you 


Vol. I. 


Paris, 





desire to see it in all its splendour, choose a 
beautiful evening in July. ‘The heat of the day 
has tempted hundreds into these walks, that 
they may enjoy the cool evening air. The stone 
benches are crowded with economists, who love 
to inhale the fragrance around them, upon seats 
exempt from tribute. On either side, rows of 
chairs, which a small charge does not prevent 
from being occupied, are placed against the iron 
railings which enclose two rectangles, each con- 
taining a beautiful grass-plot encircled with 
flowers. In the centre of each is a parterre, 
which, in the one, surrounds a statue of Diana, 
and, in the other, a statue of Apollo. Other 
chairs are placed upon the borders of a fountain 
which separates the two parterres, and throws, 
to a considerable height, the crystal fluid, which 
falls again in the form of a fleur-de-lis not liable 
to proscription. Here thin vapour is inhaled 
by those whose breath is not sufficiently cooled 
by the air; whilst not far off something more 
substantial moistens throats still more inflamed. 

“ A number of small green tables support pla-~ 
teaux covered with pyramidal ices of divers 
colours ; the noisy conversation—the laughter 
of the guests—the voices and bustle of the 
waiters—the blossomed shrubs—the brilliant 
lights of the rotunda, which resembles an Ori- 
ental kiosc—the uninterrupted motion of the 
crowd, more dense here than in any part of the 
garden,—all this forms a very picturesque and 
animated spectacle. Scarcely are the first ap- 
proaches of winter felt, when all this bustle dis- 
appears from the garden, and retires to the gal- 
leries. Then, the saloon of a theatre royal, 
between the acts on a first representation, pre- 
sents not a more splendid coup-d’wil than the 
Galerie d’Orleans, with a host of promeneurs 
under its dome of crystal. Long after the la- 
bouring classes of the faubourgs have retired to 
rest, and when even the more central streets 
are silent and deserted, as if the whole city were 
buried in repose, your eyes and ears are again 
assailed, and your almost benumbed senses 
roused, on approaching the Palais Royal, which, 
on entering, you find still blazing with light, 
and full of life and motion. It is the heart, 
which retains its heat long after the extremities 
mem. *= * * 

“‘ Industry monopolizes the whole of this vast 
palace. The first-floors, above the shops, are ex~ 
clusively converted into baths, gambling-rooms, 
restaurants, billiard-rooms, estaminets, reading- 
rooms, and exhibitions. The upper stories are 
occupied by artists of different kinds, such as 
painters, engravers, dentists, hair-dressers, &c., 
and by a number of sultanas whom the se- 
verity of the police prevents, during the day, 
from contemplating the field of their conquests, 
otherwise than from their windows. No ordi- 
nary family could live there. The Palais Royal 
is not like other dwelling-places—a man must 
be in business to reside there, and he who is in 
business must sacrifice every convenience of life 
to his trade. Everything at the Palais Royal is 
turned toaccount. The right alone to let chairs 
in the garden, granted by its owner, the Citizen 
King, produces thirty-two thousand francs a 
year.” p. 18—22. 

The following is characteristic : 

“ An individual who, during eight years, had 
centered his enjoyments in the galleries of the 
Palais Royal, and whom a series of mishaps had 
forced to take refuge at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
being once asked by a passing stranger whither 
the road he was following would lead him, re- 
plied, with great naiveté, ‘to the Palais Royal.’ 
He was correct; for the high road from all the 
capital cities in Europe meet at this point; and 
if every traveller were obliged to divulye his secret 
thoughts, there is not one who, on his arrival in 
the French territory, would not mention the 
Palais Royal as the most pressing object of his 
curiosity.” p. 27. 
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belle limonadiére, were, not many years ago, 
the delight and admiration of our country- 
men who visited Paris ; ‘and it was by the 
English alone that, during the last few years 
of its existence, this elegant establishment 
was supported. Alas! nothing now remains, 
save the recollection of its splendour: M. 
Roch thus speaks of it. 


“ It is certainly not my intention to enume- 
rate here the extinct glories of the Palais Royal, 
but there is one which I should not be pardoned 
for passing over in sil ; I mean the Café des 
Mille Colonnes. If you inquire what is become 
of this establishment, you might as well ask the 
fate of Babylon and Niney The question, 
however, conceals a second, and to that at least 
Tcan reply, Well! the belle limonadiére is at 
Neuilly, as Charles X. is at Holyrood, meditat- 
ing upon her past grandeur, But her exile is 
voluntary, her meditations are all on pleasant 
recollections, and her dwelling is her own. Her 
throne was not lost by a revolution; the frown 
of fashion fell upon it and it yanished. Once 
the Queen of the comptoir, the belle limonadiére 
returned to private life, in the same village 
which gave birth to a Queen of France! Which 
of the two was the happiest? you ask. Who 
knows? Do you not love domestic happiness ? 
and do you not admire the life of ease and quiet 
of her who began her career as the modest and 
brilliant sovereign of the Café du Bosquet? I 
must inform my readers confidentially that, last 
week, I was seated opposite to her in a Caro- 
line.t One of my neighbours recognized her, 
and solicited the honour of paying her fare. 
She smiled at this innocent piece of gallantry, 
which she, no doubt, contrasted with the homage 
she had received when seated upon the throne 
of one of Napoleon’s brothers. This throne, as 
every one must recollect, was sold at public 
auction, and, by the speculation of a tradesman, 
it was bestowed upon beauty without a diadem.” 
p- 31-2. 


The remainder of this week’s translation 
will be an interesting extract from Douineau's 
contribution, entitled, 


A House in the Rue de l’ Ecole de Médecine. 


It refers to the assassination of Marat by 
Charlotte Corday. 

“TI had scarcely pronounced the name of 
Marat, when the porter said, ‘It is here, Sir.’ 
It was, no doubt, at the door of this dark lodge 
that Charlotte Corday said, ‘Is the Citizen 
Marat at home?’ And the porter, seeing this 
beautiful and dignified girl, with a smile upon 
her countenance, suspected nothing. How in- 
deed could he associate the idea of a murder 
with that of a lovely woman, whose large black 
eyes displayed a humid and intellectual brilli- 
ancy ; whose elegant and fully-developed figure, 
exquisitely fair complexion, and pearly teeth, 
seen under the voluptueus fulness of her half- 
closed lips, would have melted a savage? How 
could he associate a concealed poignard with 
drapery which covered, without concealing, the 
most perfect harmony of contour?—how trace a 
sanguinary design in that face so lovely, so 
noble, and so calm, whose only expression 
seemed the timidity of chaste and virtuous affec- 
tion. On that day, no doubt, her toilet dis- 
played a sort of simple and sublime coquetry. 

t was necessary that she should captivate the 
good opinion of those who were to admit her. 
She knew, likewise, that such a murder is not 
Sr agunaar a second time; that her life would 

all a sacrifice to the deed. She knew that she 
was committing a generous suicide in fayour of 
reason and justice; that she should be arrested 
the instant the deed was performed, for she de- 


+ A sort of Omnibus, 











termined to make no attempt at escape. She 
could not forget that a woman’s dress, even in 
the most important actions of her life, repre- 
sents, in some degree, her habitual ideas and 
opinirer, Oh! how beautiful she looked! Her 
glossy hair was tied with a wide green ribbon, 
and around her lovely neck flowed undulating 
curls. And then her forehead of animated white, 
that modest air, and those lips!—who could 
have anticipated that her delicate hand was 
about to be stained with blood? * * * ‘On the 
13th of July she went to the Palais National, 
and bought a sharp-pointed table-knife, with a 
black sheath. On her return home she put into 
her pocket her baptismal register, and an address 
to the French people. * * She knew that she 
should leave the place to which she was going, 
only to be thrown into a dungeon, condemned a 
few hours after, and then placed in that fatal 
cart which was daily dragged to the Gréve, the 
Place de la Revolution, elsewhere and every- 
where! She had provided against all contin- 
gencies. Marat was ill, and she was refused 
admittance. But she wrote him a note, stating 
that she had just arrived from Caen, and was 
able to render an important service to the 
country. In the evening, at five o’clock, she 
returned. The housekeeper still refused her 
admittance, but Marat being in the bath, and 
hearing the voice of a young girl, ordered that 
she should come in.’ 

** € This is the closet,’ said the servant; ‘ the 
bath was there, just opposite to the window.’ 

“ T understood the whole action as well as if 
it had occurred in my presence. The three 
rooms are so small, that an instant sufficed to 
cross them. I could fancy I saw the whole scene 
pass before my eyes. ‘Marat,’ exclaimed I, 
* had a handkerchief round his head; his right 


hand was out of the water, and he used as a | 


writing table, a board placed across the bath. 
Charlotte, from the smallness of the closet, nearly 
touched him.’ 

“The paper-hangings are not now the same,’ 
said the servant, ‘those which then covered the 
walls were taken down a few months since. 
They were large twisted pillars drawn upon a 
white ground.’ 

“She was there,’ continued I; ‘ Marat 
questioned her, and inquired the names of the 
refugees of Calvados; she dictated to him, and 
he wrote. “ It is well,” said he, “ they shall all 
go to the guillotine.” This was the last threat 
he uttered. She drew, from its sheath, the knife 
concealed in her bosom, and plunged it in his 
heart !’—* Help!” cried he, “help, my dear 
friend! I am murdered !!!"’ 

“And Charlotte,’ resumed the servant, 
‘ putting her hand to her hair, crossed the 
second room, and seated herself in the ante- 
chamber, there, near that window. This was 
told me by an eye-witness of the murder. A 
commissionnaire who had been folding up copies 
of L’ Ami du Peuple, knocked her down with a 
chair. 
the members of the section, all of whom were 
struck with her beauty. Danton arrived, and 
applied to her the most disgraceful epithets. 
Charlotte opposed to his abuse an animated 
though cold disdain. She was dragged into the 
room which opened upon the street!’ It was this 
moment which M. Scheffer has so judiciously 
selected for his picture; but from this room the 
bath in which Marat lay, could not be seen. 
What matters this to the artist? Genius can lay 
open walls. 

“ It was in this apartment that she was exa- 
amined by the Conventionalists Chabot and 
Drouet; their report is authentic testimony, 
and both declared their astonishment at the 
answers of the young girl, who seemed to speak 
with a prophetic voice. 

“ The coach in which she came was still at 
the door. She descended to the street, escorted 


She rose, and claimed the protection of | 








by the commissioners and gendarmes of the Con- 
vention. On her appearance, the populace utter- 
ed cries and execrations that would have terrified 
the stoutest heart. She turned pale—she dreaded 
being torn in pieces, hy these wretches... She, 
poor girl, had anticipated a less horrible death. 
But, in the summer of life, beautiful and. ad- 
mirable as she was, to be insulted, trampled 
under foot, dragged half alive through the filth 
of the kennel, torn in pieces with hooks dripping 
with gore, and stabbed with pikes; to litt up 
her bruised head—once so lovely, now defaced 
and hideous—and implore, as an act of cle- 
mency, the coup de grace, either delayed or given 
by an unskilful hand; her last struggles amid 
curses and imprecations; no hope of a tomb, 
not even a coffin; her limbs torn asunder and 
dispersed—as had occurred in the September 
of the preceding year :—all this, harrowed up 
her very soul. For an instant, such a. death 
threatened her. But Drouet thundered out to 
the tumultuous and exasperated mob, ' Jn the 
name of the law.’ In an instant the cries ceased, 
the crowd opened, and the coach slowly pro- 
ceeded. * © © 

“ There is no tablet inscribed to the memory 
of Charlotte Corday, nor is it known to what 
earth her remains were consigned.” p. 70-84. 








American Poetry. 

1. Thoughts on Education. 2. The Appeal 
for Suffering Genius. By Daniel Bryan, of 
Hampden Sidney College, Va. Printed 
by White, Richmond; for the Author, 
Washington City. 

Tuese poems claim attention from their 

merits, which are not little, and from the sub- 

jects to which they are addressed—namely, 
the moral education of man, and the deep 
sufferings of a brother poet. We love to read 
and encourage poetry—we wish to see it 
spread over the earth, for it diffuses gentle- 
ness and love, excites sympathy with all that 
is beautiful and harmonious, and falls amid 
the bitter bickerings of party and faction, like 
the dew of heaven upon a parched place. The 
quiet heart of a country breathes it out largely 
and warmly: a nation, whose poetic feeling 
is high, is far above all that is sordid and 
base: as the mercury of the Muse ascends, 
the heroic and the romantic rise also; and 
when her melodious voice is silenced, then 
strife and commotion begin in the land. “We 
have for some time observed that. the heart 
of America is opening to the influence: of 
song: poets of true taste, and gentle beauty, 
and pathetic eloquence, are arising in, the 

States; and though none have sought to 

“ wake the trump’s heroic clang,” they 

have given us natural and moving touches 

of whatever is sweet in affection or graceful 
in homebred happiness and joy. The very 
words in which one American poet describes 
the genius of another seem nearer the truth 
concerning the characters of the Transatlantic 

Bards than anything we can say. “Theauthor 

does not advance for Mr, Coftin’s poetry any 

pretensions to vast magnificence and subli- 
mity. It is remarkable for melodious sweet- 
ness, beautiful imagery, tender sentiment, 
fervency in the cause of virtue, patriotic 
enthusiasm, and a general tinge of melan- 
choly.” We have not leisure nor space ut 
present to make our assertions good by ex- 
amples: but we shall return to the subject 
and treat it with sincerity and affection. 

The poet, whose works are at the head of 
our paper, has been known to us through his 
writings for some time: he published a vo- 
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lume of youthful effusions called ‘The Moun- 
tain Muse,’ which in riper days he describes 
as “the wild offspring of a rude undisciplined 
fancy, and so disfigured by imperfections that 
readers, unacquainted with the circumstances 
under which they were written, have looked 
with an eye of distrust upon his later compo- 
sitions.” In that volume there were manifold 
touches of true poetry, accompanied no doubt 
by ill-conceived and worse expressed things: 
the poet has now disciplined his fancy ; and 
his muse, under the influence of improved 
taste, indulges us with more correct and 
better regulated strains: we mean, as far as 
regards language only, for in pure moral 
feeling and kindliness of nature Bryan had 
nothing toamend; nay, the only fault we shall 
find arises from the love he bears to moral 
excellence, and the sympathy which he feels 
with suffering genius. We consider the edu- 
cation of youth, and the misery of a brother 
bard, to be subjects over which the muse can- 
not well pour out her full inspiration ; yet it 
is wonderful with how much interest the poet 
has invested these unpromising topics. On 
education he has discoursed with good sense 
and feeling, and with a devoutness of heart 
not common in these our latter days. In the 
introductory passage there is something 
which reminds us of our own Akenside :— 


Not mine the power to sweep with magic skill 
The golden chords of the celestial lyre 
O’er which Urania sheds her beams divine, 
Nor vie with glorious bards by Science crowned ;— 
Not mine, in numbers fraught with mystic lore, 
To waft the spirit through enchanted groves 
And regions thronged with Fiction’s varying forms ;— 
Not mine to wield the bright satiric shaft, 
Whose double edge, and keen electric point, 
Can pierce through breasts of steel and vanquish pride ! 
If aught on me of their inspiring gifts 
The Muses deign confer, they breathe no hopes 
That prompt my fancy’s wing to daring flight ; 
They urge not me to the dizzy peaks 
Where, crowned with burning light, Apollo’s fane 
Forbids approach to those who rashly soar.— 
y paint in colours rich with classic force 
The headlong doom that Icarus befel, 
And kindly pointing to the startling scene, 
Warn me to shun the rash Athenian’s fate.— 
Admonished thus, I dare not wildly aim 
'o sport in Fancy’s high and glittering clouds, 
Where none but eagle pinions are sustained, 
And dazzling splendours quench the feeble eye. 


The theme to which my humble harp I tune 
Pertains to things of life—to human weal 
And human wo.—'The truly wise are they, 
And only they, who seek the light of ‘ruth 
To guide them from the tempting snares of Vice— 
To show forth Virtue in her native charms— 
To shed a winning brightness o’er her path, 
And cheer them onward in its heavenward course. 


Nor is the conclusion unworthy of such a 
commencement :— 


The appointed cure for these, and all the ills 
That swell the catalogue of moral woes, 
1s found within the Gospel’s holy truths. 
Let these be early on the mind impressed, 
And carefully enforced from year to year, 
Until the character is formed mature 
With their celestial doctrines deep imbued : 
Then man to bis primeval health restored,— 
Where’er the hallowed process is pursued,— 
Shall bear again the image of his God : 
For from that sacred fountain, rich with all 
That purifies and elevates the soul, 
A stream, forever undiminished, flows, 
Inviting him to drink thereof and live.— 
Whene’er that blest millennial day shall come, 
In which mankind, by Gospel counsels swayed, 
Shall feel the littleness of human pride, 
And grow as meek as they themselves are frail, 
Sectarian strife shall cease to vex the world, 
And peace, and love, and charity divine, 
in one harmonious brotherhood shall blend 
The universal family of man. 

The connexion of education and morals, 
is a tempting matter to expatiate upon, but 
we can neither find room for remark nor 

uotation ; suffice it to say that the poet 


eels the subject justly, and though he has 





not always written so clearly or so poetically 
as we could have wished, no one can read 
his work without edification and advantage. 
The poem called ‘The Appeal for Suffering 
Genius,’ was written for the benefit of Robert 
Coffin, known by the name of the Boston 
Bard, who seems to have been then ona bed of 
sickness, with few to relieve or console him. 
It is much to the honour of Bryan that he 
stepped forward to aid him; nor should we 
withhold our praise from certain good citizens 
of Boston and New York, who not only sub- 
scribed largely, but made public declarations 
that the ailing poet was a strictly moral and 
worthy man, and would make no improper 
use of the benefactions of those who admired 
his genius. This we confess we like. In 
the United States, it is still necessary that 
virtue should belong to genius. The Appeal 
is some seventy pages long, and is written 
with a natural readiness of language, and an 
occasional vigour of expression. The diffi- 
culties which low-born genius has to encoun- 
ter, are not ill-expressed in the following 
lines—they apply to many poets :— 
By hard necessity’s unyielding law, 

In manual toils compelled to spend the hours 

For which his struggling genius vainly sighed 

To consecrate to his aspiring Muse, 

That she might bring to light from her rich mines 

The splendid treasures of poetic thought, 

And in their polished beauty spread them forth 

Before admiring and rewarding eyes ; 

He oft, in deepest sadness, mourned the doom 

That urged his Fancy to etherial flights, 

While on her pinions hung the leaden clogs 

Ofpenury. But still the illusive charm 

Of minstrelsy around his yielding mind 

Its fascinations threw, and years rolled on 

Which found, and left him stilla child of wo. 


With feelings strung to thrill at every touch, 
And deeply conscious of his tuneful powers, 

e saw the veriest clods in human form 
Enjoying riches, luxury, and ease ; 
And stupid brows with brilliant honours crowned, 
While indigence, obscurity, and toil, 
In ruthless league, his happiness assailed. 


In the middle of his poem, he introduces, 
and in avery touching way, the following 
ode from the works of “the Boston Bard,” 
who, we are assured, 

« Has ofttimes poured his soul in strains like these.” 


When Freedom midst the battle storm 
Her weary head reclined ; 

And round ber fair majestic form, 
Oppression fain had twined ; 

Amidst the din—beneath the cloud, 
Great WASHINGTON appeared : 

With daring hand rolled back the shroud 
And thus the sufferer cheered : 

Spurn, spurn despair! be great, be free ! 
With giant strength arise: 

Stretch, stretch thy pinions, Liberty ! 
Thy flag plant in the skies! 

Clothe, clothe thyself in glory’s robe, 
Let stars thy banner gem : 

Rule, rule the sea—possess the globe— 
Wear Victory’s diadem. 

Go, tell the world, a world is born, 
Another orb gives light ; 

Another sun illumes the morn, 
Another star the night ; 

Be just—be brave !—and let thy name 
Henceforth Columbia be ; 

Wear, wear the oaken wreath of fame— 
The wreath of Liberty ! 

He said—and, lo! the'stars of night 
Forth to her banner flew; 

And morn, with pencil dipped in light, 
Her biushes on it drew: 

Columbia’s chieftain seized the prize, 
All gloriously unfurled : 

Soared with it to his native skies, 
And waved it o’er the world. 


We must conclude; the poetry of America 
is fast rising into eminence, and several of 
her bards may take their place when they 
please among the poets of Britain. Their 
country abounds with scenes of natural mag- 
nificence and sublimity, and with tribes of 





men who have yet been partially pictured by 
the muse. We advise all Transatlantic bards 
to forget the strains of their ancestors in this 
little isle, and awaken their souls to subjects 
all their own, trusting to inspiration to clothe 
their conceptions in the language of truth and 
originality. We mean not to say that any of 
them are imitators: but we think that they 
allow their spirits to be rebuked too much by 
the memory of the divine poems of Milton, 
Spenser and others ; and assuredly they are 
too sensitive respecting criticism. When they 
write without remembering the one, or fear- 
ing the other, they will give us something of 
a loftier mood than they have done hitherto. 





The Cabal: a Tale of the Reign of William 
the Fourth, 2 vols. London, 1831. Coch- 
rane. 

Tue best thing that we can say of this novel 
is, that it is in two volumes, and may be read 
through while your tea is cooling. It is 
political, and full of characters whom mask- 
ing names are intended but imperfectly to 
conceal. 





CHOLERA MORBUS. 


An Essay on the Epidemic Cholera of India. By 
Reginald Orton. Second Edition. London, 


1831. Burgess. 

Remarks on the Cholera Morbus, 
Young, M.D. London, 1831. 
der & Co. 

Rules and Regulations proposed by the Board of 
Health for the purpose of Preventing the Intro- 
duction and Spreading of the Disease called 
Cholera Morbus ; and A Warning to the British 
Public against the alarming Approach of the 


By Henry 
Smith, El- 


Indian Cholera, by Sir Gilbert Blane. Lon- 
don, 1831. Burgess. 
Cholera Morbus. By John Austin, Surgeon. 


London, 1831. Hughes. 

Relation Historique et Médicale du Cholera Mor- 
bus de Pologne. Par A. Brierre de Boismont, 
Yun des deux premiers Envoyés en Pologne. 
Paris, 1831. Bailliere. 

Précis Physiologique du Cholera Morbus. Par 
H. M. 'T. Desruelles. Paris, 1831. Amyot, 
Mémoire sur le Cholera Morbus. Par M. le Baron 

Larrey. Paris, 1831. Bailliere. 

Observations sur le Cholera Morbus. Recueillies 
et publiées par L’Ambassade de France en 
Russie. Paris, 1831. Moutardier. 

Rapport sur le Cholera Morbus, lu a V Académie 
Royale de Médecine en séance générale, les 26 
et 30 Juillet. Paris, 1831. De I’ Imprimerie 
Royale. 

Traité du Cholera Morbus. 
Paris, 1831. Bailliere. 

Ir it be true, as stated by the clever Editor of 

the Medico-Chirurgical Review, that no probable 

cause of the cholera has yet been ascertained, 


Par F. G. Boisseau- 


| and no consolatory prospect of a successful 


treatment brought to light, still, the immense 
mass of facts, collected in the many works daily 
published here and on the continent, will furnish 
data which may, eventually, enat le us to discover 
some general rule by which to explain how and 
when diseases become contagious. 

No discovery would more benefit mankind 
than the laws of contagion. For want of this 
knowledge, the precautions taken to prevent 
the propagation of disease spread fear and alarm 
everywhere—and fear and alarm, all medical 
men agree in considering as among the most 
powerful predisposing causes. For want of 
this knowledge, the governments of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, after having taken the 
most severe measures to prevent the spreading 
of the cholera, have been obliged to acknow- 
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ledge that such measures were worse than use- 
less ;— indeed, if useless, we all know how mis- 
chievous they must have been. They produce 
that panic which is most favourable to the 
spreading of the pestilence : they seem to justify 
the wildest fears of the weakest people: they 
give authority to reports, which, we need hardly 
add, are always exaggerations, and we believe 
to be so in regard to the cholera itself. 

Let us look at the sick-lists of those places 
where the reports are specific and can be trusted; 
and it will be found that the cholera is not such 
an alarming disease as is generally reported, 
except where misery, privations, and filthy 
habits contribute to its violence. When the cho- 
lera appeared at Warsaw, all the most powerful 
predisposing causes of epidemic disease existed 
there: the habits of the lower classes, and par- 
ticularly of the Polish Jews, the dirtiest people 
in existence—the accumulation of troops—the 
dreadful anxiety of the middle and _ highest 
classes, in consequence of the deadly and un- 
equal struggle in which they were engaged 
against, their oppressors—yet, notwithstand- 
ing, we find, that, in a population of 80,000 
souls,t there were, in the first sixty-three days, 
3912'cases of cholera, of which 2637 were per- 
sons belonging to the army; so that only 1275 
inhabitants were attacked by the disease—that 
is, one in 63—we must impress on the reader, 
that thése are the whole, number attacked with 
the diséase, not the numbers that died of it.—In 
the same returns, we find a striking proof that 
misery, privations, and filth, are the strong- 
hold of cholera. Warsaw was divided into eight 
districts}, the 2nd of which comprised that part 
of the\city,where the poorest people live, and 
the 5th, the; best-ventilated part, inhabited by 
people in easy circumstances. During the first 
63 days, there were 136 persons attacked by the 
cholera jn the 2nd district, while in the 5th 
there were only 18. 

With respect to Moscow and Dantzic, we 
find that, during the first 42 days after the ap- 
pearance of the cholera, there were in the former 
city 4310 cases, and in the latter 645—that is, at 
Moscow only 1 in every 58, and at Dantzic only 
1 in every 93, of the inhabitants were attacked. 
These are the most authentic facts that can be 
collected ; and the consolatory truth to be de- 
duced from them is, that it is not possible to 
adduce an instance of epidemic disease which 
has not attacked a game number of persons 
than the cholera. It is true we are told that 
in other places the numbers bear a greater 
proportion to the whole population than in 
those before mentioned; but we must not 
trust too easily either to reports or sick-lists. 
Dr. Londe, the President of the French Me- 
dical Committee expressly sent to Poland, states 
that many even at Warsaw—and we have shown 
the limited numbers there—were returned as ill 
of cholera who were suffering from other dis- 
eases. However, as a further proof, we give 
the following table of the persons who suffered 
from cholera in the first 52 days after its ap- 
pearance in the following cities :— 

Lemberg...... 534 for every 1000 souls. 
Mittau...00.. 35 

Riga ..seeeese 31 

Posen ......+. 17 

Petersburg .... 13 

Konigsburg... 12 

Elbing .....+- 10 

Stettin.. eeecee 5} 

Berlin...sccee 4% 

These facts induce us to believe that there is 
not only a possibility of avoiding the cholera, 
even if it arrive among us, but something like 
a certainty, by attending to those rules for pre- 
serving health, which in no country can be more 





. + The away A oo of November, states, that, 
rom a census lately taken, the population amounts to 
113,943 inhabitants, of which 29,214 are Jews. 





easily put in practice than in England. . It is 
highly important to inculcate this truth, because, 
if people were fully sensible of it, they would 
be relieved from that terror, which is one, of the 
most powerful agents of this and all epidemics, 
and which has produced such dreadful effects in 
Germany, where in many places, eyen before 
the disease appeared, they distributed instru- 
ments to touch the patients and carry the dead, 
to avoid personal contact, and opened immense 
pits to bury them—by way of precaution! 

We will now say a few words on the works 
that head this article, beginning with that by 
Mr. Orton. His essay is justly considered one 
of the best that has appeared on this subject; 
and we are glad to see a second edition of a 
work that deserves to be extensively circulated. 


Dr. Young’s remarks contain the personal 
observations ofan able and judicious practitioner, 
made on the spot where the disease first broke 
out—clearly and concisely written. The pre- 
cautionary measures recommended are sensible 
and judicious, and perhaps the best that have 
been proposed. 

The work of Dr. Brierre de Boismont is an 
excellent history of the cholera, such as it ap- 
peared in Poland. It would be greatly service- 
able, if we could obtain similar histories from 
every country which has been visited by the 
disease. Such works would enable medical 
men to compare the different forms which it 
has assumed in the various countries through 
which it has travelled, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the locality, first when and where it 
first appeared—the only knowledge that, in our 
opinion, is likely to explain the causes of the 
irregular march of this strange disease. 

The Précis Physiologique of Dr. Desruelles, is 
an attempt to explain the physiological charac- 
ter of the cholera—an explanation much wanted. 

The Observations by the celebrated Baron 
Larrey, contain little that is new, and less that 
can interest Englishmen. 

It is otherwise with the Observations collected 
by the French Embassy in Russia ; these contain 
facts and hints, which, though wanting the sane- 
tion of a medical name, are deserving of great 
attention. 

The report of the French Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and Boisseau’s work, are the most in- 
teresting yet published in France on this subject. 
The report has been prepared by a Committee 
of the Academy, and was discussed in several 
general meetings. It would have been much 
more valuable, had a report of the debates been 
printed as an appendix. We all know that a 
majority are not always right; but certainly, on 
such a subject as the cholera, it would have 
been serviceable to have read the opinions of 
those who dissented from the majority and their 
report. 

Boisseau’s work is interesting, as containing 
the opinions of the Physiological school,—so 
celebrated everywhere, except in England. It 
has been said, and not without reason, that the 
cholera is the stumbling-block of all medical 
theories, but more particularly of the doctrines 
of Broussais. Boisseau, who is one of the most 
distinguished and temperate disciples of that 
highly-talented man, has taken the field, and 
laboured hard to reconcile the known facts re- 
lating to the cholera, with the doctrines of 
Broussais. His conclusions are very different 
from some in the report ofthe Academy, although 
he was a member of the committee. It is clear, 
therefore, that he was one of the minority. 
There can be no doubt his work is deserving 
attention, and will receive it. 

Béfore concluding, we may as well add one or 
two incidental par phs relating to this sub- 
ject, though, under other circumstances they 
would haye eppeared in another part of our 


paper, 





The Rev. Mr. Heilmann, of Holstein, states, 
in one of the Danish periodicals, that his'grand- 
father, who was practising as a physician at 
Hamburgh, in the year 1711, when the plague 
was raging there and carrying off thousands, 
effectually protected his own dwelling against 
infection, by placing a vessel full of ¢ar just inside 
hisstreet-door, and directing a hotstone tobe fre- 
quently thrown into it; thick fumes consequent- 
ly rose from the vessel, and it was remarked, 
that the expedient not only preserved his own 
house, but the residences of his immediate 
neighbours, in a most effectual manner from the 
contagion. The correspondent, who hands us 
this notice, adds, that the plan was tried by 
numbers of persons at Berlin, and with success, 

A correspondent suggests even a more simple 
method of preparing a hot air-bath than that 
proposed by Dr. Harper, in our last paper. 

“‘ The person being put to bed, let the tubular 
extremity of an inverted funnel be introduced 
between the bed clothes at the foot of the bed, 
and under the cavity of the funnel. place a 
lighted lamp, (a spirit lamp with a large wick 
is the best, or a cup with some brandy set on 
fire will do)—the heated air and vapour will 
then rapidly ascend through the funnel into the 
cavity of the bed, and surround the body of the 
patient with an atmosphere of any degree of 
temperature required. The bed-clothes should, 
of course, be well secured round the patient’s 
head, and a little raised in the centre by atten- 
dants, so as to enlarge the cavity of the bath ; 
or, when preparations have been providentially 
made, two half hoops put under the top blanket 
and over the err: will secure the sort of 
cavity require’ A tin-funnel will 
answer the purpose, but one with a longer and 
wider tube than usual and a little curved to- 
wards the end would, of course, be more con- 
venient. Baths of this kind have heen often 
made and used, and basket-makers are some- 
times employed to construct a wicker half-cy- 
linder to support the hollow bed clothes—they 
are easily prepared, very cheap, and always at 
command.” 








Companion to the Almanac, for 1832. London, 
Knight. 
Tuts valuable little work will eventually super- 
sede the costly Annual Registers, and must soon 
play the peace-maker, and settle a difference 
that exists, or did exist, between some rival 
publications of that name. The present number 
contains a full and satisfactory Abstract of all im- 
portant Public Acts of Parliament, including the 
Reform Bill—of all valuable Parliamentary Do- 
cuments—A Chronicle of the Session of 1830 
and 1831—A Chronicle of Events; not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, we think—A_ valuable 
paper on the Statistics of America, which will 
be very acceptable, though it has not much of 
novelty to those acquainted with the subject— 
A Chronological Account of the Connexion be- 
tween England and India; a sort of miniature 
history that will gratify those strong digestions 
which delight in facts and abstracts—A Li- 
terary Chronology, which may be considered 
as the Catalogue of 1831 perfected; and which 
offers a curious contrast to the good old. days 
of aristocratic literature. We have now beside 
us a similar work, venerable with age, contain- 
ing some eight or ten leaves of giant or elephant, 
or some such well-named folio, which opens like 
the wings of the Condor, and covers as many 
feet, and has therefore lain by us utterly useless 
for twenty years ; and yet, with all its unwieldy 
bulk, stops two hundred years short of our. pre- 
sent working-day volume.—-A paper on ‘The 
Funds’ written: with plain, straightforward sin- 
cerity, ‘and containing many unwelcome truths 
—among others, the state of the National Debt 
after sixteen years of peace! Here it follows :—~ 
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The unredeemed capital of the perma- 

nent, funded debt, on the 5th of January, 

1831, according to returns made to Par- 

i Mted 0 0... ccc c eee e eee eo L757 480,907 
The amount of terminable annuities for 

lives and terms of years was, at the same 

time, 3,297,375. per annum, Estimating 

these annuities at their market value, the 

capital which they represent may be 





stated at J. .ccaieccsicensrccccwosccesess 56,055,375 
The amount of Exchequer bills outstand 

ing, including those issued to pay off the 

dissentient ‘proprietors of 4 per cent. an- 

NUIIES LLL eiverscectecccsesccecseccees 27,271,650 


Total amount of capital, funded and un- 
funded, of, the National Debt, on the 5th 
of January, ISS], +ceeeerererceeresenres + £840,814,022 


We could have helped the editor in his Ame- 
rican. Statistics, had he applied to us, with a 
choice; fact or two—among others, with a com- 
panion picture to the above :— 


It appears from a recent ence between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the President of the 
ited States Bank, that the whole debt of the United 
States on the first of January next, will be less than 
twenty-five millions of dollars. The United States own 
seven millions of the stock of the Bank, which, at the 
present rite, would produce upwards of eight millions ; 
and, if con i to this p would reduce the debt 
to about sixteen millions. ides this fund, there will 
be in possession of the government, at the period above 
mentioned, twenty millions in bonds, the whole of 
which, not only the Bank but individuals offer to dis- 
count. ‘The United States therefore ss the means 
of paying off the whole debt at any time they please ! 


Numberless other things of value we could 
enumerate as contained in this little work; but 
we have no sympathy with men who require 
more for half-a-crown, and shall therefore stop. 














The Working-Man’s Companion—The Rights of 
Industry. By the Author of ‘The Results of 
Machinery.’ London, 1831. Knight. 

‘The Results of Machinery’ is one of the most 

valuable works which have proceeded from the 

Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge ; and it 

will be sufficient to insure a ready and extensive 

sale to the ‘ Rights of Industry,’ to announce 
that it is by the same writer. His style is pure, 
vigorous, and manly—his illustrations apt and 
simple ; he has the art of uniting instruction and 
entertainment, and writes on what would seem 
to be the dullest subjects in a way that makes 
them as entertaining as a novel. These volumes 
are invaluable: and whoever, in these troublous 
times, desires peace and quiet, should aid in 
circulating them. The diffusion of knowledge is 
the means by which the happiness of society 
must be wrought out: while Cosine men be- 
lieve that property and labour have distinct 
interests, there must and will be riots, burning, 
and bloodshed. The first duty of government 
is the instruction of the people ; the most alarm- 
ing error of the English government has been 
its utter neglect of this first and most important 
duty. The Russian, Prussian, Austrian, and 
even the Spanish, governments have done more 
than ours in this way. The instruction of the 
people is, with us, left to individuals and elee- 
mosynary aid. This must be reformed, and it 
will, we trust, be the first consequence of Reform. 

In the meantime, let all parties join in circu- 

lating, as widely as possible, such works as 

‘The Working-Man’s Companion.’ 





The Continental Annual for 1832. Illustrated 
by S. Prout; edited by W. Kennedy. 
THE editor of this work requests to be allowed 
a corner in The Atheneum tor a few words, and 
as they are very few, we shall not object : 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


f ; Bristol, Nov. 23. 
_518,—The writer of the singular notice of the ‘ Con- 
tinental Annual,’ which appeared in the Atheneum of 
last week, must have been wilfully blind, in attributing 
the authorship of the work to me, contrary to the dis- 
laration contained in the pref: 





tinct a p , the greater 
part which he poy Not wishing to shine in 
pn ed ”’ I beg to say, that all the tales in 


the volume were taken and remodelled from foreign 
sources, and were all submitted to me by a gentleman 





thoroughly acquainted with Continental literature, with 
the exception of one from the Italian, and ‘ Early ln- 

ssions,’ ‘ The Cottage of Koswara,’ and ‘The Vint- 
ner’s Daughter,’ which are the original productions, 
and, in my poor opinion, the clever productions, of the 
writer so flippantly alluded to by your correspondent. 

As Editor of the Annual, I can hope to derive no 
farther credit from it, than may be granted to the 
humble duties of arranging its contents, and making 
some subordinate alterations. 

Lam Sir, 
Your vary obotiont servant, 
ILLIAM KENNEDY. 

Now, what is the plain English of this letter? 
The ‘ Continental Annual,’ stated in the title- 
page, to be “Epirep sy W. KENNEDY,” is 
universally condemned, and Mr. Kennedy begs 
to inform the public, that he had nothing to do 
with the work, but “arrange its contents, and 
make some subordinate alterations ;’—that he 
is so wholly unconnected with the work, that he 
is equally competent with the critics to offer a 
judgment, and that he thinks much better of it 
than they do. We shall leave the ‘ Continental 
Annual’ and the title-page, Mr. Kennedy, and 
the publishers, to settle these differences, and 
state positively, that we will publish no more of 
these explanations or protests—we have some 
time been hesitating on this subject, but the ut- 
ter nothingness, so far as we are concerned, of 
the objection in this letter has determined the 
question. 





The Dream of Eugene Aram, the Murderer. By 
Thomas Hood, Esq. With Designs by W. 
Harvey, engraved on Wood by Branston & 
Wright. London, 1831. Tilt. 


Tuts poem appeared originally in ‘ The Gem,’ 
and would prove, if no other trace of his more 
serious thoughts existed, that Mr. Hood is a 
poet of a high order, as well as a wit of the first ; 
it is full of deep and intense feeling, and well 
indeed deserved to be separately published and 
illustrated by the pencil of Harvey. We donot 
think that Mi, . Harvey has been eminently suc- 
cessful, though some of the designs are beau- 
tiful—‘' The Usher sat remote from all,’ espe- 
cially; but Messrs. Branston & Wright have 
outdone their best performance: we know no- 
thing that can be set up in rivalry of these ad- 
mirable wood-cuts. 





Plain Rules for Improving the Health of the Deli- 
cate, Preserving the Health of the Strong, and 
Prolonging the Life of All. By William Hen- 
derson, M.D. London, 1831. Whittaker. 


Tus book may be divided into three parts. The 
first is an attempt to explain, in a popular way, 
the mysteries of medicine ; the second, (but by 
far the better, ) contains plain rules for the pre- 
servation and improvement of health; and the 
third, some cases of disorders produced by in- 
digestion, a sort of history of a disease from 
which the author suffered for many years, and 
of the discovery of a medicine by which he was 





cured. The author being an M.D., we ex- 
pected, of course, to have found in his work not 
only the process of reasoning which led to this 
valuable discovery, but also a minute account of 
a medicine which has such wonderful powers: 
but we were disappointed; for all we learn, and 
that only in the last page, (the book itself being, 
we suspect, but an introduction to this one page) 
is, that this extraordinary medicine is prepared 
only by Dr. Henderson, wholesale and retail, in 
pint bottles at 4s. 6d., half-pints 2s. 9d. each! 





Liprary OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
Pompeii. Vol. XIII. London, 1831. Knight. 
Here is another delightful volume—the subject 
admirably chosen, pleasantly treated of, with 
nearly one hundred and fifty illustrations, and 
deserving a column of commendation at the 
least, but we’ are obliged to dismiss it with this 
brief notice. 





Epinsurcu CaBinert Liprary. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier. Edinburgh, 1831. Oliver & Boyd. 
In addition to the lives announced in the title- 
page, this cheap and beautiful volume, the fifth of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, contains an his- 
torical notice of the earlyDiscoyeries in the South 
Seas, of the Buccaneers, and of the Circumnavi- 
gation of the Globe, by Magellan, It has arrived 
late, and we regret it is out of our power to do 

more than announce its publication, 





The Picturesque Companion to the Regent's Park ; 
with a Map of the Park, and numerous Iilustra- 
tions. By G. W. Bonner. -' London,'1831. 
Kidd. 

WE rt thought of, Mr. Kidd—a ‘work really 

wanted, and got up with great good ‘taste. 


Waits’s Divine and Moral Songs, for the Use of 
Children. Ulustrated by Stothard. London, 
1831. Tilt. 

We rather think ‘ Watts’s Divine Songs’ may 

pass without criticism—indeed, we only notice 

this hundredth or five hundredth edition because 
it is graced with the name of Stothard. Here is 
the old man still toiling good-humouredly, illus- 
trating books for children! The designs, we 
understand, were drawn with his own trembling 
hand on the wood-block. ‘Christ teaching the 
Doctors’ is a clever group—‘ The Cradle Hymn’ 
is full of tenderness—the vignette, with its giant 
tulips and graceful children, is delightful. As 
our readers, like ourselves, may be curious to 
see a specimen of this, the latest work of the 
fine old artist, we present them with the sketch 
illustrative of that verse in the Evening Song— 
I lay my body down to sleep; 
Let angels guard my head, 
And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch around my bed, 
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THE AGED FALCONER. 
On a Sketch by H. Liversege, Esq. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


Quaint memorial of a time 

Told in story, sung in rhyme, 
When the baron rode in steel, 
Silk-clad pages carved his meal ; 
When the summons oft was sent 
To battle and to tournament, 
Feast and strife, no matter where, 
Aided both by ladies fair— 
Ladies who, on palfreys white, 
And with eyes, like arrows bright, 
Shrunk not from a field of blood ;— 
Then anon, in hall or wood, 
Stately, swan-like, robed in pall, 
Led along the carnival ! 

Old remembrance of a time 

When was heard the vesper chime, 
And the warden blew his horn, 
And the hawk by kings was borne, 
And the deer was followed boldly, 
Lore and learning looked*on coldly ;— 
Time that reason disapproves, 

But which Fancy fondly loves,— 
How thy dreams my spirit stir, 
Roused by that old Falconer ! 


Painter, were thy colours blended, 
Was thy pencil spell-attended, 

By the whisper or the glance 

Of the Genius of Romance ?— 
Didst thou see again the band 

Of deserted Fairy-land ?— 

Came there thronging through thy room 
Shadows half in glow and gloom?— 
Didst thou hear old minstrels sing 
Triumphs of the lance and ring, 

Of the hawk, and of the hound, 
And of all no longer found, 

Till thy heart grew full at last, 

Full of sadness for the past, 

Its heroic sports and woes, 

And this mournful figure rose, 
Grey, and weary-worn, and frail, 
All his liveried honours pale, 

And the bird, once bold and free, 
Grey, and worn, and frail as he? 


Painter !—were it thus, or no, 
Equal thanks to thee we owe ;— 
Thou hast made us feel and see 
What our Present soon must be; 
Like that falcon—like its mate— 
Old, and dim, and out of date! 





BOARD OF MORALS, 


Tue dicta of the Board of Health have 
been very generally promulgated, They 
grace the columns of the newspapers—they 
emblazon single sheets of letter paper—nay, 
they are to be seen compressed within “ the 
narrow ground” of acard. The directions of 
the “ Board of Morals” are yet to be sent 
forth; and, we trust, when we have given 
them notoriety, they will be found of still 
greater efficacy than the labours of a Board 
instituted for the exclusive preservation of 
our bodies, and having no regard to that 
subtle essence, the mind—that ethereal 
spark—that undiscovered something, which, 
for these thousands of years, has kept us 
running up and down the world, like dis- 
turbed ants on a hill; which has made one 
sage and thousands of fools ; which has served 
alike to set up the philosopher and the moun- 
tebank ; which has enabled us to lie and 
flatter and backbite one another—to cheat, 
and to cut throats on the most improved and 
scientific principles, 





The Board of Health is to take care of 
our bodies under the visitation of the threaten- 
ing pest. To this end, the Board has pub- 
lished advice and regulations, which, if faith- 
fully followed, must, in this overgrown city— 
this centre of wealth and squalor, of vice 
and virtue, of talent and pretence—work a 
complete physical renovation. The whole 
metropolis (the bloated boa!) will slough its 
impurities, and rejoice in a new vigour— 
(exultat in suis viribus); the destitute and 
dirty are to be fed and made clean, the 
famishing is to receive his daily bread, and 
the drunkard is to forego his scorching Lethe. 
The enemy, the Board of Health tells us, is 
at hand; but he is to be attacked and beaten 
by the poor with cleanliness, sufficiency of 
food, and temperance. About this time, 
some monster is generally announced for the 
winter season. Past winters have produced 
singers from Bohemia, a mermaid, and a 
fire-eater; for the present year, charity is 
to be made fashionable—to become the lion 
of the next three months, introduced and 
patronized by the Board of Health. Those 
who never gave before must give now: for 
once the poor are of interest to the rich ; for 
once Grosvenor Square must hearken to the 
recesses of Ratcliffe Highway—the Court of 
St. James’s must lend an ear to the courts of 
Shoreditch—and May Fair be startled from 
its composure by the cries of Spitalfields. 
Grinning Death sits at the east and shouts 
to the west ; and Fashion votes bales of flannel 
to the poor, as a non-conductor of the pest. 
When filth and want have been suffered to 
generate disease, the monster is to be de- 
stroyed with whitewash, hose, and yellow 
soap !—a wise precaution; for the offspring, 
once begot, may pick his meal as well 
from the Court Guide, as from the work- 
house-roll. However, want and dirt are to 
pass away from London; and, under the 
government of fashion, health is to walk our 
streets, and cleanliness to sit at the hearth- 
stone of the poor. All prosperity await the 
Board of Health ! 

Come we at length to the Board of Morals. 
We have glanced at the expected efficacy of 
flannel, whitewash, and the clearing away of 
allrubbish from the dwellings of the indigent : 
let us now enter the moral cabinets, the pe- 
netralia of the rich. (By the way, we may 
as well own that we are the visiting directors 
of the Board of Morals! And, considering 
the present condition of society, who shall 
dare to call our visit an intrusion ?) 

Here we are in the chamber of one of the 
elect of the land. Pugh! How close the 
air is! vinegar, vinegar—and open the win- 
dows! So !—Why, it is more likethe museum 
of Noah, than the cabinet of an English 
gentleman—a land-owner, and a born legis- 
lator. All the furniture is of an antediluvian 
pattern: musty scrolls—faded parchments, 
drilled by the worm—iron collars of the feudal 
day—receipts for boroughs bought and sold 
—old snuff-boxes, presents from the courts of 
Russia and Austria—and pictures in little of 
Metternich and Miguel, with a hundred nick- 
nacks of the middle ages. Here are the old 
game laws, boldly engrossed, framed and 
glazed—and there, county petitions cut into 
strips with yeomanry swords. Nearly every 
article is covered with the green mould of 
antiquity : a hare, looking backward, is the 
crest of the house, and Fwit is its motto. And 
there—though it had nearly escaped our 





spectacles—there, rolled up in a dark nook, 
is Magna Charta: see, it is encrusted with 
dust, and swathed in cobwebs—lay a finger 
on it, and it will crumble into powder. Ah! 
we warned you—it has fallen about our ears ; 
see, there are the larve of fifty thousand in- 
sects. Heavens!—what a dust! Come out, 
or we shall be suffocated ! 

Having taken a mouthful of pure air, would 
it not, we ask, be a cruel mockery, to send 
the pail of whitewash exclusively to such 
haunts as Wapping and Goodman’s-fields, 
whilst there are, as we have lately expe- 
rienced, one hundred and ninety-nine apart- 
ments at the west end of the town in the 
deplorable condition of the one we have just 
surveyed? Is there, we ask, at the present 
time, only one threatening pest? Is there no 
other cholera save that which is to be guarded 
against with Welch flannel and frequent ab- 
lution? Have the poor nothing to fear from 
the rich? As members of the Board of Mo- 
rals, we unhesitatingly answer in the affirma- 
tive. Such nooks as that just considered 
must be thoroughly ventilated, the dirt and 
impurities of time cleansed away, all the 
furniture put in order, and the light suffered 
to come through the windows, It appears 
to the Board of Morals a cruel jest in any 
man, having such a lumber-room as this, 
to affect to busy himself in the cleanliness 
of other people. ‘There is now no dis- 
guising the matter: we are threatened not 
with one, but with two choleras—the moral 
and the physical. Shall we, then, rest satis- 
fied with cleanliness in St. Giles’s, and dirt 
and rubbish in Grosvenor Square ?—Here, 
waterman—ferry us over the river. 

A very handsome venerable church! We 
at once enter, and commence our function. 
Was there ever such a litter! Why, there is 
rubbish enough to breed a pestilence through- 
out the country. Here are books and pam- 

hlets, and MS. speeches, and scraps of 
leon Greek, and Latin. Here isa Poly- 
glot Bible, “inch thick” with dust—a ‘ De- 
fence of Pluralities’ thumbed and filthy— 
a ‘Sermon on Charity’ mildewed— and 
‘Thoughts on Primitive Christianity’ val- 
lanced by the rats. There is an ‘Ecce 
Homo’ begrimed and smoke-dried — and 
there to be sure that ‘ Jupiter and Danaé’ is in 
beautiful preservation but—there, nailed to 
the wall, is a mitre reversed for a money- 
box—and there, half a sheaf of corn tied up 
in a black silk apron. Nearly every part of 
the walls is scribbled over with figures of arith- 
metic: nay, on the margins of the prints, 
Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration’ and Da Vinci's 
‘ Last Supper,’ may be seen suns in addition 
and multiplication ; and, upon a ‘ Treatise on 
the Trinity,’ a working of the rule of three. 
For public safety, sprinkle well the chloride 
of lime ;—there, over the lawn and all, for it 
smells most horribly “ of mortality.” Bless 
us! what noise is that? Pull up the lawn, and 
let us see what it is that squeaks thus. Mon- 
strous !—at least, fifty tithe-pigs. And there, 
the nasty little brutes! there they are grunt- 
ing and wallowing, making a bed of lawn 
sleeves, the torn pagesof “Thomas 4 Kempis,’ 
the ‘ Holy Living,’ and ‘ Baxter’s Serious Call.’ 
Why, this apartment is in a more pitiable 
plight than the first. It is nothing but dark- 
ness and dirtiness. And, do the Seclion go 
abroad to preach up cleanliness? Unless this 
place be p remeert the light let in, at least 
some of the pigs driven out, the figures 
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sponged from the walls, and the whole edifice 
thoroughly aired, a pest will arise, far above 
the art of medicine to eradicate. 

Our third ,visit was to the temple of one 
learned in the law. There, indeed, was ‘total 
eclipse.”, We could see nothing, and, after 
much pains, were enabled to discover the fur- 
niture, rather by touch than sight. In one 
part, there was suspended from a peg a large 
wig, under which, innumerable spiders and 
their victim flies were congregated: groping 
a little further, we felt on the wall a tortoise 
and “ an alligator stuffed,”"—emblems at once 
of the slowness and rapacity of law. ‘The 
floor was covered with heaps of papers, and 
cloudsof dust arose about us at every footstep. 
Like Falstaff at Gad’s Hill, we could not 
see our hand—and, almost stifled with the 
pent-up air, we rushed to the door. How, 
we ask, is the visitation of moral cholera to 
be prevented, unless the owners of such cribs 
as.these first set the example of tidy house- 
keeping, making fashionable the enjoyment 
of clean water and pure air ? 

We shall not describe all the scenes which 
met our eye in our late round. It may suf- 
fice for us to state, that never since the world 
spun upon its axis was there a greater want 
of a Board of Morals than at the present 
moment, Some of the places we peeped into 
werelamentably dark, dusty, and unfurnished. 
In one apartment nothing could be seen but 
the parciment patent of nobility—in one the 
order of the Garter—in one the Eagle—in 
another the Fleece, and nought besides, if 
we except a huge rent-roll, and a fairly 
copied list of privileges. Here and there 
was a strip of ermine, a strawberry leaf or 
two, and a remnant of silk velvet. But in 
all these places the windows were dirty, and 
the airconfined. Our official report runs as 
follows :— 

“ We have visited the hundred and ninety- 
nine mansions allotted for our inspection, 
and, after the most diligent investigation, have 
come toa decided opinion, that, unless means 
be taken to purify and ventilate the afore- 
named dwellings—unless the wholesome air 
of public opinion be directed through their 
chambers—unless all the rubbish and offal 
of by-gone days be cleared from their nooks 
and recesses, and the walls thoroughly fumi- 
gated with the camphor of discretion,—it 
will be impossible for your honourable Board 
to prevent the spread of moral cholera, the 
baneful effects of which we cannot contem- 
plate without the liveliest emotions of alarm. 
Given under our hand.” 

The Honourable Board, in addition to their 
inspection of the above dwellings, have 
charged themselves with drawing up certain 
regulations to be generally acted upon by so- 
ciety at large ; they are subjoined :— 

BOARD OF MORALS. 

Hoyss.—To be kept in perfect order. To 
be furnished with a few poems—songs—and 
the best flowers that are to be had at this 
time of the year. To clear away all papers 
that may bring to recollection the ingratitude 
and enmity of former friends and acquaint- 
ances, With those. who are rich enough, 
to, have no unpaid tradesmen’s-bills, such 
papers breeding great disquiet to all parties 
concerned, 

Psrsoy.—To have charitable thoughts of 
our neighbours—and, as winter is upon us, 
to think of the poor and destitute ; to keep 





continual warmth about the heart, and, where 
it is possible, to bleed freely. 

Diet.—To eat a few leaves of the best 
novelists and poets—carefully avoiding ‘The 
History of the Great Plague,’ and other 
morbid food. ‘To eschew Mr. Irving, as acid 
and indigestible ; to hear Miss Inverarity— 
and, before going to bed, see Liston at the 
Olympic, or hear John Reeve roar as the 
lion. 

Beverace.—To avoid all exciting and 
pernicious spirits,—as Henry Hunt, &c. 

The Board of Morals are aware that these 
precautions cannot all be taken in every 
case; yet, many of them being within the 
power of a great majority of the people, there 
is little doubt, if acted upon, they will tend 
to allay all present fears, and prevent many 
future calamities. J. 





THE SHEPHERD’S MAY-MORNING POSIE. 
BY JOHN CLARE. 


T have traced the valleys fair, 
In May morning’s dewy air, 
My bonny Mary Lee! 
Wilt thou deign the wreath to wear, 
Gather'd all for thee ? 
They are not flowers of pride, 
For they graced the dingle side, 
Yet they grew in heaven’s smile, 
My gentle Mary Lee! 
Can they fear thy frowns the while, 
Though offer’d all by me? 


Here’s the lily of the vale, 
That perfumed the morning gale, 
My bonny Mary Lee! 
It is spotless, it is pale, 
Like thine own purity: 
And might I now make it known, 
’Tis an emblem of my own 
Love—if I dare so name 
My esteem for thee! 
Surely, flowers can bear no blame, 
My bonny Mary Lee? 


Here ’s the violet’s modest blue, 
That ‘neath hawthorn hides from view, 
My gentle Mary Lee! 
Tt would show whose heart is true, 
The while it thinks of thee: 
Though they choose each lowly spot, 
Yet the sun disdains them not ;— 
I’m as lowly too, indeed, 
My charming Mary Lee! 
So I’ve brought these flow’rs to plead, 
And win a smile from thee. 


Here’s the orchis just in bud, 
Spring’s fair beauty in its hood, 
My bonny Mary Lee! 

Tis the first in all the wood, 

I could find for thee : 
Though a blush is scarcely seen, 
Yet it hides its worth within, 

Like my love—for I’ve no pow'r, 

My angel, Mary Lee! 

To speak—unless the flower 

Can plead excuse for me! 


Though they deck no princely halls, 
Nor bouquets for glittering balls, 
‘My gentle Mary Lee! 
Richer hues than painted walls 
Will make them dear to thee! 
For the blue and laughing sky 
Spreads a grander canopy 
Than all wealth’s golden skill, 
My charming Mary Lee! 
Love would make them dearer still, 
That offers them to thee. 





In a wreath of flowers few— 
But no fairer drank the dew, 

My bonny Mary Lee !— 
They may seem as trifles too, 

Yet not, I hope, to thee ! 
Some may boast a richer prize, 
Under pride, or wealth’s disguise : 

None a fonder offering bore, 

Than mine now is to thee— 

And can true love wish for more ? 
Surely not—Mary Lee. 
Helpstone, Northamptonshire, 
May Ist, 1831. 








RISE AND DECLINE OF PRIVATE CONCERTS. 
[Translated and abridged from a paper by M. Fetis.] 

In the infancy of the art, concert music, or 
as it was called in those days, ‘‘ chamber- 
music””—musique de chambre, or musica da 
camera—was the mere effect of the voice, 
unaided by any accompaniment ; but an im- 
provement took place towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when instruments were in- 
troduced in conjunction with the voice, though 
the instruments did not play distinct parts like 
those at present assigned to the harp, piano, 
or guitar. It occurred to some composers, 
who remarked the increasing diffusion of a 
taste for instrumental music, to arrange their 
piecesin such a manner that they should serve 
either for the voice or instrument; hence the 
advertisement, common to several ancient 
collections of madrigals and canzonettes, “Da 
cantare o da suonare.” The instruments, 
which were most generally introduced at 
table concerts (concerti di tavolino), were the 
lute, the large guitar (chitarone), the small 
guitar (chitara), the viola d’arca, or da braccio, 
the viola bastarda, which was played upon 
the knee, and the viola da gamba, or bass- 
viol. To these were sometimes added keyed 
instruments (stromenti da tasti); such were 
the spinet and harpsichord, and, at a later 
date, the arpa doppi, or double harp, which 
derived its name from having two rows of 
strings, one for the diatonic, and the other for 
the chromatic notes, and for which the lovers 
of harmony were indebted to Irish ingenuity. 
The instrumental department was but a re- 
petition of the part written for the voice: in 
this way we find the viola d’arco, or da braccio, 
playing in unison with the soprano and mezzo- 
soprano ; the lute, guitar, and viola bastarda, 
repeated the portions which were sung by the 
intermediary voices ; and the viola da ory 
chitarone, and others of their more solid bre- 
thren, moved in accordance with the bass 
voice. Concerts of description may be found 
in the paintings of Valentino, the two Vero- 
neses, and other masters of the Lombard, 
Roman, and Venetian schools. 

Chamber or concert music was greatly 
improved at the hands of several composers, 
particularly Lewis Viadana, who flourished 
in the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
they introduced a species of instrumental 
bass, which was quite distinct from the vocal 
bass, and styled it the “ continued bass,” be- 
cause it was not interrupted by occasional 
rests, as was the case with the accompaniment 
laid down for the bass voice. This bass was 
superscribed with particular ciphers, which 
specified the chords, and enhanced the value 
of the lute, théorbo, and archi-lute ; they be- 
came a vehicle for all the vagaries of arpeggii 
and chords ; and the example was of no little 
advantage in the use of the harpsichord and 
other keyed instruments, Such improve- 
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ments as these effected a great change in the 
character of chamber music, and gave it a 
much wider range than it ever before pos- 
sessed. 

There was still another cause, which equally 
contributed to change the character of cham- 
ber and concert music : this was the introduc- 
tion of the “ Lyrical Drama;” and there never 
has been a branch of art which made more 
rapid strides. It first led to the performance of 
the recitatives and airs of new operas in pri- 
vate concerts; and its next consequence, a se- 
rious application to the study of vocal harmony 
and the scientific improvement of the voice. 
As soon as singers of eminence were formed, 
popular applause became an object of public 
competition, and, from that moment, the rage 
after concerted vocal music imperceptibly 
declined; private concerts, indeed, received 
an.irnecoverable blow from the allurements 
of .a,.far more animated and fascinating re- 
creation—the witcheries of the stage. The 
invention of the “ cantate,” tggether with the 
increasing perfection of instrumental music, 
and the excellence to which vocal harmony 
attained under the capacious roof of the sa- 
cred fane, inflicted a death-blow on the pre- 
valence of private concerts, in which the 
amateur’s heaven had centered for a hundred 
years and upwards, This state of things was 
a prelude, to public concerts, which it ushered 
into fashion, throughout Europe, at the com- 
mencement: of the seventeenth century. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Aut. in literature continues dull as a great 
thaw: long-promised works are held back 
from market, and no new ones of any mark 
or likelihood make their appearance. Six 
hundred printers are out of employment in 
London alone. Reprints of favourite authors 
are all that booksellers dare venture upon : and 
of these, the new edition of the Poetical Works 
of Sir Walter Scott promises to be one of the 
most attractive. The Landscape I]lustrations 
come from the pencil of Turner, who, in his 
late visit to Scotland, filled his portfolio with 
scenes described by the great Minstrel; the 
poetic department has been, we hear, under- 
taken by Wilkie and Allan, and the engrav- 
ers, though not named, are said to be of the 
first eminence. This, with the ‘Italy’ of 
Rogers, and the Works of Byron, announced 
by Murray, must console our eyes for the 
absence of mental food. The Annuals, we 
fear, must go to the wall when these are 
published. 

The Literary Gazette of last week, in an- 
nouncing new. works of art, defended His 
Majesty from the imputation of looking coldly 
on painting and sculpture, and instanced 
Chantrey as the holder of several commis- 
sions from the King for magnificent colossal 
statues— 4 

Under what king, Bozenian —speak, or die. 
We have heard; from one whose accuracy 
need not’ be questioned, that the statues 
alluded to were orders from the late King— 
and that one only has been executed, a statue 
of George IV. for Windsor, which has been, 
or will be, paid out of the privy purse of the 
late reign. Moreover, there were statues of 
Marlborough, Wellington, George III., and 
the Duke of York, together with groups 
and poetic figures, amounting in value to 
26,000/., ordered from the same sculptor by 








the same liberal monarch; and some of the 
sketches were made, and others preparing, at 
his death. When this happened, the artist, 
in one day, relinquished all these commis- 
sions, and all advantage from having under- 
taken or wrought upon them ;—in fact, he 
munificently gave to His Majesty’s executors 
full eight thousand pounds, which, by all 
ordinary agreements and courtesy of art, he 
was fully entitled to. Chantrey, it is true, 
has many statues of distinguished men to 
make: but these are neither royal nor govern- 
ment commissions. We do not mention this 
for any other purpose but to set our brother 
of the Literary Gazette right. 

We sce that the Royal Academy have 
made William Wyon, of the Mint, an As- 
sociate. He is neither painter, sculptor, nor 
engraver, according to the usual sense of 
these words : but his skill in die-sinking is, in 
this country, unrivalled ; and, as that is an 
art which unites engraving and sculpture, he 
is fairly entitled to the distinction. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 24.—John William Lubbock, Esq., Vice 
President and Treasurer, in the chair.—The 
following papers were read :—‘ Facts adduced 
in refutation of the female or ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus having mamme,’ by Sir Everard 
Home, Bart., F.R.S.;—‘ On an inequality of 
long periods in the motions of the Earth and 
Venus,’ by George Biddell Airy, M.A. ;—and 
‘Experimental Researches in Electricity,’ by 
Michael Farraday, Esq., F.R.S. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


A meeting was held on Monday evening, the 
Rev. Professsor Sedgwick, the President, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Professor Airy, on 
some new modifications in the phenomena of 
Newton’s rings. The beginning of a paper was 
also read by Professor Henslow, containing a de- 
scription of a hybrid plant, of which the parents 
were the Digitalis Purpurea and D. Lutea. After 
the meeting, Professor Sedgwick gave an account, 
illustrated by sections, of the geological struc- 
ture of Caernarvonshire. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting of the Society was held on 
Tuesday last, Titus Berry, Esq., in the chair.— 
A paper by Dr. Walsh, on the Fungus Melitensis, 
of the isle of Gozo, was read; specimens of the 
rock, and of the alluvial soil in which it grows, 
were exhibited, as likewise the fungus itself, 
and its parasitic plants. The Fungus Melitensis, 
it was said, was formerly held in such reputa- 
tion by the Knights of Malta, that a particular 
guardian was appointed for its preservation. 
Some dissertations for the silver medal, to be 
awarded for a paper on any indigenous plant 
likely to be of service in the Materia Medica, 
were announced. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. g Geographical Society ...... Nine, P.™. 
MompaY, § Medical Socicty.....-.-.... Eight, v.w. 

: Geological Society..........3 past 8, P.M. 
Wepurs. { Society OF ATE ..cccccccces i past 8, P.M. 
Tr. Royal Society .......+...00+ past 8, P.M. 
THursD. {Society of Antiquaries ...... ight, P.M. 


Saturp. WestminsterMedical Society, Eight, p.m. 











FINE ARTS 





The Right Honourable Lady Dovor and her Son. 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence ; engraved by S. 
Cousins. London. Colnaghi, Son & Co, 

WE have so often praised Mr. Cousins that we 
are a little weary of our own sameness. We 
must, however, admit, that this is one of the 
very finest of his works—it is admirable for 
taste, delicacy, and beauty. The painting was 
a fine one, and the subject of the picture isa 
fine one. It has been observed to us, and justly, 
that the head of Lady Dovoris right English aris- 
tocratic beauty—it is of a class seen nowhere 
out of England; as the jockeys would say, she 
is high-bred. There was a small plate from this 
picture in last year’s ‘ Souvenir.’ 

Engravings from the Pictures of the National 
Gallery. Published by Authority. London, 
1831. Published for the Associated Engrav- 
ers by John Pye. 

Tue first number of this work, which, on its 

projection, excited considerable interest,-isnow 

published, and contains— 

‘ Gevartius,’ engraved by Doo, after Van- 
DYKE. The face and head most delicately 
finished, although the exact expression of the 
original is not retained; but the drapery is 
heavy and hard, and, as a whole, it is hardly 
equal to Mr. Doo’s tinest works. 

* The Adoration of the Shepherds, BURNET, 
after RemBRANDT. Mr. Burnet seems, in this 
engraving, to have affected novelty; the etch- 
ing-needle has been used more than usual. It 
is a very delicate plate, and we should have 
doubted from the first if it would print well, and 
some copies we have seen confirm our judg- 
ment. The proofs are very fine, the common 
plates indifferent; no correct judgment can be 
formed without seeing the former. 

‘An Italian Sea-Port,— Goopatt, after 
CiaupE. One of the poorest of Claude's pic- 
tures in the Gallery, and Mr. Goopa.t has done 
little to raise our opinion of it., The engraving 
is wholly wanting in brilliancy. 

‘The Village Festival, W. FinpEn, after 
Wikie. The original picture is full of light: 
here the back-ground is midnight—but the 
groups are beautiful, and the faces finished with 
a delicacy that is quite admirable. We have 
‘known three-fourths of the price of the whole 
work offered for a fine impression of this plate. 


Before we take leave of this subject, it may 
be as well to observe, thataletter has appeared 
in the Chronicle signed Philographicus, wherein 
the writer expresses great indignation that nine 
gentlemen should associate together for the 
production of any work like the National Gal- 
lery, to the exclusion of so many eminent en- 
gravers, the Hearus, the LANpsEERS, Brom- 
LEY, and so on. He refrains from offering 
any critical opinion on the merit of the work 
—he is willing to leave it to the “ Editors of the 
Literary Gazette and the Atheneum, to take the 
lead in that respect, when they shall, or, if they 
should, be duly propitiated with presentation 
copies.” The pitiful spirit—the cramped and 
cabined soul of the writer of that paragraph— 
prove him to be not only unworthy to associate 
with the nine, but with any body of gentlemen; 
and, as the strongest possible circumstantial 
evidence has been offered us to prove that Mr. 
Landseer was the writer, we will say a generous 
word or two in contradiction, and with the moral 
purpose of shaking faith in such evidence. First, 
it is not to be believed that Mr. Landseer would 
class himself and his sons, one and all, among 
the most distinguished engravers. There is a 
delicacy and retiring modesty in Mr. Landseer, 
that makes the supposition absurd. Again, 
Mr. Landseer knows the insinuation, as ap- 
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plied to the Atheneum, to be false. He knows 
that within a month, “a little month,” he 
himself wrote to request the Editor would al- 
low some one to call in at his house for a copy 
of the engraving of the ‘St. Gothard Dogs,’ 
and that a review of the engraving appeared 
in the very next paper, speaking of it with as 
warm commendation as was consistent with 
any pretensions to critical judgment, although 
the copy so kindly offered was never sent for. It 
is, indeed, pretty generally known, that hardly 
an engraving of any value, either for sale or 
possession, has been published that had not been 
previously reviewedin the Atheneum; and our 
readers hardly need be told, that it is not the 
custom to send copies after the work has been 
reviewed: however, in some instances this has 
been done, and in all, the engravings have been 
returned. Having thus purified ourselves from 
the dirt of the slanderer, and vindicated Mr. 
Landseer, we leave the writer to his own self- 


upbraidings. 








MUSIC 





The Nosegay: a Musical Cadeau for 1832. Edi- 
ted by F. W. N. Bayley and J. F. Dannelly. 
London, Dannelly. 

THERE is but one lithograph in this tasty 
novelty, but then it is worth a whole volume 
of the coarse vulgar things usually met with 
in musical annuals; it is from a painting by 
Slous, and is full of grace and beauty. In 
the music, there is more originality, perhaps, 
than in the ‘Cadeau’; but it is inferior, not- 
withstanding. One of the songs is an original, 
by Lord Byron; and other names of fame grace 
the pages. 


“ Beauty once said to little Love”: ballad. Poetry 
by F. B. Hamilton, Esq.; music by David 
Lee. Lee & Lee. 


Tue words of this song are intended as a com- 
pliment to the fair inhabitants of our own little 
island; and therefore we dare not be uncivil to 
them, if we were inclined. They are,rather pretty; 
but they are not so pretty as many of those they 
are meant to honour. The music we like much; 
and, if we were a lady, we would rather be as 
beautiful as that, than as pretty as the words. 
There are two or three false accents, but we 
fear Mr. Hamilton must relieve Mr. Lee of 
blame for them. The intention of the poet is 
much clearer than the meaning of his words. 
What does he propose to effect by making 
** Beauty” send “ little Love” in search of “ true 
Baeuty/?” 





THEATRICALS 

Noruiné of particular novelty has appeared at 
either of the majors since last week. At Drury 
Lane, they are reviving several of the old operas 
for Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and the remainder of 
their strong body of good singers. At Covent 
Garden, ‘The Irish Ambassador’ continues in 
capital report with those who go to see it; but, 
unfortunately, sufficient numbers do not take 
that course. We have heard with regret, that, 
in consequence of the lamentable decrease of 
public patronage bestowed on the great houses, 
Covent Garden has been compelled to take the 
lead in reducing the salaries of the performers. 
We hope that Drury Lane will not find it neces- 
sary to follow the example, and that Old Covent 
Garden itself will yet rally, and by some piece 
of good fortune, or the good fortune of some 
piece, again attract such audiences as we have 
in the olden time seen within its walls. There 
are many excellent actors and actresses there, 
and many excellent plays. People would be 
very much pleased with them, if they would 
only go, but if they won’t go, how can they ex- 





pect to be pleased? We think the public cruel 
and ungrateful, to desert these places in which 
they have been accustomed to receive so much 
amusement and instruction. Nothing is wanted, 
but some new magnet of attraction, to apply to 
their steely hearts, and pull them there ; and, 
when once they had made the plunge, they 
would no doubt exclaim, “ bless me! the water 
is not half so cold as we thought it,” and go 
again. Will Miss Shirreff supply this? We 
hope so—but this week we can only ask the 
question. Next Saturday we expect to be able 
to furnish the answer. We do not deal in the 
article puff, either preliminary or other, but 
there is no harm in expressing our hearty good 
wishes, and in remarking that a better instruc- 
tor for stage-singing exists not in this country, 
than Mr. T. (late Tom) Welsh. 

A correspondent complains, that Miss Smith, 
who has lately played Little Pickle at Drury 
Lane, was announced as if it were her first ap- 
pearance upon any stage, when he remembers 
seeing her some two or three years ago in the 
‘Actress of all Work,’ at the Olympic. We 
object to puffing, as much as our correspondent ; 
but we should really think, that, in so compara- 
tively unimportant a matter as this, the state- 
ment cannot have been the result of anything 
but an oversight. The drollest thing in the 
business, appeared to us to be the blunder by 
which the young lady was announced in the 
bills as— 

Little Pickle—pupil of Mr. Barnet—Miss 
Smith. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


NoveE.ty succeeds novelty at this merry little 
theatre so rapidly, that those who wish to have 
it to say, at the end of the season, that they have 
seen all the pieces produced in the course of it, 
must go at least once a fortnight. On Monday 
a burletta was produced under the name of ‘ The 
Widow, or, My Uncle’s Will.’ We must, in con- 
science, commence by reminding the fair mana- 
ger that it is hardly fair to call it “a new bur- 
letta.” It may, in one sense, be said to be a 
new burletta certainly, but we'll be sworn it’s an 
old farce. Its real name is, ‘Who wins? or, 
the Widow’s Choice,’ and it was produced above 
twenty years ago at Covent Garden; it was ori- 
ginally written by Mr. John Till Allingham, a 
farce-writer of that day. There is but little of 
merit in the piece itself, and the dialogue is as 
bald as Mr. Liston’s head in ‘ Gervase Skinner.’ 
The present introductions and alterations how- 
ever, while they ofier perhaps nearly a sufficient 
excuse for calling the piece a new one, make 
ample amends for the dullness of the old stock. 
Madame Vestris and Mr. Liston acted together 
in this, for the first time at her theatre, and 
this circumstance alone was enough to attract a 
full audience. The applause to Madame Ves- 
tris’s delightful singing, and the shouts of 
laughter excited by Mr. Liston’s dancing, gave 
ample evidence that they were “all glad they 
were come.” There can be no doubt, we should 
think, of a successful career for it; indeed, the 
four subsequent nights have settled the point. 


We have to apologize to the Adelphi for de- 
ferring a notice of the piece produced on Mon- 
day, called by the queer-sounding title of ‘ The 
Wept of the Wish-ton-wish ;’’—the sounds ne- 
cessarily uttered in pronouncing which, we have 
heard not inaptly compared to those put forth 
by a man endeavouring to speak through a bad 
sneezy cold. 


We regret to learn that the severe illness of 
Mr. Charles Kemble has caused the putting off 
of the new tragedy at Covent Garden. In the 
present state of the stage, or indeed in any state 
of it, no one could be less easily spared. There 
is nobody to supply his place: and, therefore, he 
must be so good as to get well immediately, to 





keep well, and to remain on the stage for some 
years longer than his own personal convenience 
would dictate. 





MISCELLANEA 

Patents.—By an official document laid before 
Congress, it appears that no less than six thou- 
sand inventions have been secured by patent 
since the establishment of the Patent Office in 
1793. The plough has been made to undergo 
one hundred and twenty-four improvements. One 
hundred and nineteen threshing-machines have 
been invented. That great problem, the extrac- 
tion of butter from cream without fatigue to the 
operator, has been solved in eighty ways by the 
inventors of eighty churns; and the laundress 
has been allowed her choice out of one hundted 
and twenty-five washing-machines. One hun- 
dred and twenty-three machines have been in- 
vented for making nails; the numiber of new 
spinning-machines exceeds a hundred; the num- 
ber of improvements in the Joom is--sev 
three, and in the manufacture of hats forty-three. 
The number of steam-engines exceeds a hun- 
dred, that of stoves is nearly the same. ., There 
have been forty-two new ways contrived, for 
manufacturing combs. Four new,machines for 
paring apples have been invented,,and three 
gridirons. Pencil-cases, ramrods, razors, and 
suspenders, have each been subjected to various 
improvements. An invention has been patented 
under the name of “ dog power,” ‘another termed 
an “elevator of pots and kettles,” ‘and ‘@ thitd 
destined for a useful domestic’ purpose! under 
the sonorous Greek _name~of_“* Hacmagalacto- 
phorus.” 

Bookbinding.—The elegant silk binding of 
some of our Annuals is not a modern invention ; 
and, indeed, in this branch ‘of ‘art we‘ até/ far 
behind (in splendour, at least) the we’are 
accustomed to associate with ideas of :radeness 
and barbarism. In the fourteenth century, when 
books were scarce, and therefore more valuable 
than at present, extraordinary pains were taken 
to render their outside dress both handsome and 
durable. Deer-skin and coloured chamois, as 
well as silk, were the ordinary materials made 
use of by the rich; but frequently plates of 
ivory were substituted, richly sculptured, and 
sometimes chased copper, or even gold and 
silver, set with diamonds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious stones. The boards were of wood instead 
of pasteboard, secured on the back of the volume 
with iron or brass nails; and if intended for ec- 
clesiastical or other libraries, an iron ring was 
added, for the ~ of fastening the important 
prisoner to its eell by an iron chain. Some of 
these tomes were three and four feet long, by 
two and three feet broad. Unfortunately, the 
insects which feed upon the learning of others— 
(as we may be doing now)—are produced as 
abundantly from this wooden cover as from 
ours; and all that could be gained by the la- 
borious care of our ancestors, was to make the 
binding survive the book. 

Rather a singular anecdote is attached to one 
of the marbles in the collection formed by the 
late President at AEgina—it was found on ex- 
cavating near the ruins of the Temple of Juno, 
in that island, and is a basso relievo of most 
beautiful execution and proportions. Mr. Daw- 
kins, British Resident and Consular Agent in 
Greece, became the purchaser, and had it for 
some time in his possession; but the great dif- 
ficulty was how to remove it from gina. 
It was at length deter d, that it should be 
conveyed on board the Windsor Castle, the Hon. 
Capt. Bouverie, then in the harbour. | For this 
purpose, a few sailors were sent on shore, who, 
with some difficulty, got under weigh with their 
burden; on their way to the boat, stopping 











+ A late decree of the Senate having prohibited the 
exportation of any remains of antiquity. 
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at a wine-house, the greater part of them got so 
intoxicated as to be unable again to raise the 
marble; in consequence of their noise and confu- 
sion, the police interfered and discovered the 
cause. The antique was seized, and Mr. Daw- 
kins had some difficulty in explaining the affair. 
—From the MS. Journal of an Officer. 


Phrenologists—A Phrenological Society has 
been formed at Paris, and includes among its 
members, Cloquet, Royer, Broussais, David, the 
sculptor, Andral, Falret, Rostan, Foville, besides 
several Deputies. 

Lake Superior.—This magnificent lake, be- 
sides being the largest, is the highest of all the 
Canadian lakes. ‘The greatest breadth of it in 
a north and south direction, is 140, while its 
length} from east to west, is 360 geographic 
miles. Its coasts contain an extent of 1500 
geographic miles. The surface of the lake 
has been determined, by American engineers, 
to be 623 feet above the sea. The water is re- 
markable for its purity, as well as its coldness, 
which latter is supposed to ke occasioned by its 
great depth. The centre of the lake has never yet 
been sounded, but the depth is known to vary 
from 80 to 150 fathoms at a short distance from 
the shore. 


Owhyhee.—Thisisland, considering its limited 
dimensions, has some extraordinary mountains 
—Merino Koah, is no less than 15,889; Meriuo 
Roa, 15,870; and Merino Wowrai, 10,786 feet. 
The highest point of Mowee, is 10,670 feet. 

Wild Cotton.—Among the various plants 
which nature in her Canadian wildness produces 
in profusion, few have perhaps been considered 
of less value than that which by the Canadians 
is called Cottonier. Cart-loads, nay ship-loads, 
of its seed are blown away by the wind yearly, 
and yet that seed (as we learn from the Mon- 
treal Herald) has now been ascertained to be 
convertible to a most useful and even important 
purpose. For this discovery, the public are 
indebted to the observation and perseverance 
of the lady of Dr. Stewart Chisholm, of Glenga- 
ry, in Upper Canada, who resolved upon making 
the attempt to spin some of the wild cotton, 
heretofore lost to any good purpose. This at- 
tempt has so entirely succeeded, that not only 
has Mrs. Chisholm spun a very large quantity 
of the material, but has caused it to be wove 
into a sort of etoffe most valuable, in that rude 
climate, for many purposes, in the habitant’s 
and cottager’s establishment. 





The Perfumer’s Oracle, or Art of Preparing Perfumes 
and Cosmetics. 

The second edition of Europe in 1830-1; or, The 
Romance of Present ‘limes. 

Mr. Berry & Son (the father, author of several Works 
upon Heraldry and G logy,) will « pub- 
lishing, in January next, to be continued monthly, a 
Genealogical Peerage of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, illustrated with engravings of the Arms, Crests and 
Supporters of each Peer. 

A Compendious History of the Council of Trent, with 
its Decrees and Canons, and Remarks thereon, by the 
Rev. B. W. Matthias. 

A Narrative of the Rise, Progress, and Present State 
of the Presidency of Bombay, in all branches of its 
Administration. By an Officer of the Bombay Ksta- 
blishment. 

Professor Rennie, M.A., has in a state of great for- 
wardness, a Translation of La Vaillant’s magnificent 
work on the ‘ Birds of Africa.’ 

Mons. E. A. Theleur announces a splendid quarto 
volume, with 24 copper-plate engravings, entitled Let- 
ters on Dancing. 

Shortly will appear the First Number (to be con- 
tinued every alternate month) of Picturesque Memorials 
of Salisbury ; a Series of Etchings and Vignettes, from 
drawings taken expressly for the occasion, by a young 
Artist of rising talent; and comprising Views of 
interesting Buildings, and other Remains of Antiquity, 
in that city and neighbourhood. Edited by the Rev. 
Peter Hall, M.A. 

Gleanings in Natural History, by Edward Jesse, 
Deputy Surveyor of His Majesty’s Farks. ‘To which 
are added, Maxims and Hints for an Angler. 

Sir Walter Scott’s new work, Tales of My Landlord, 
a series, containing Count Robert of Paris, and Castle 





hiiched 


» will be p don Wednesday. 

A small volume on the Phenomena of Dreams and 

other transient illusions, by W. C. Dendy. 
e Modern Sabbath Examined, 8vo. 

A second series of Miss Mitford’s American Stories for 
children, 3 vols. 

History of the Representation of England, drawn 
from Records; and of the Reform of its Abuses by the 
House of Commons itself, without the aid of the Statute 
Law, by R. Hannay, Esq. 


Just published.—Cameron, a Novel, 3vols. 1/.11s.6d. 
—Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire, 2nd series, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2d. 2s.; royal Svo. 3/.3s.; royal Svo. India proofs 
and etchings, 4/. 4s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 25 (Gleig’s Military Commanders, Vol. 1), 6s.— 
Mental Recreations, or Select Maxims, fc. 8vo. 6s. 6d.— 
Blosse’s Prayers for Private Worship, 24mo. 3s.—Kdin- 
burgh Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 5 (Early English Navi- 
gators), 18mo. 5s.—Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 12.; coloured, 12. 10s.—The Jew, a Novel, 
3 vols. 12. 11s. 6d.—Hartley’s Researches in Greece, 
sm. 8vo. 6s.—Scott’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s.—Chaunt of 
the Cholera; Songs for Ireland, 12mo. 3s. 6¢d.—Dau- 
beny’s Introduction to the Atomic Theory, 8vo. 6s.— 
Hood’s Dream of Eugene Aram, sm. 8vo. 2s. Gd.—Hop- 
kins’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Syme’s Principles of 
Surgery, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Selections from the Poems of 
Robert Southey, Esq., 12mo. 5s.—Bouchette’s British 
Dominions in North America. 2 vols. 4to. 22. 16s.— 
Heeren’s Historical Researches on the Ancient Nations 
of Africa, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s.—The Sacred Harp, 32mo, 
2s. 6d.; silk, 3s. 6d.—Campbell’s Poetical Works, 
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vs of | Thermom. | Barometer. " 
WoeMou. | Max, Min. | Noom. "| Winds. Weather. 
Th. 17; 40 27 29.20 Var. Cloudy. 
Fr. 18| 40 28 29.36 N.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 19/46 30 29.20 N.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 20) 50 34 29.52 N.W. Ditto. 


Mon. 21) 57 46 Stat. w. Ditto. 
Tues. 22) 59 48 29.57 S.W.toW.| Rain, a.m. 
Wed. 23) 58 45 29.70 Ditto. Moist p.m. 


Prevailing Clouds—Cumulostratus and Cirrostratus. 

Mornings fair. Nights for the greater ae fair. Sharp 
pow during the night on Wednesday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 42°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Moon in Perigeum on Sunday, at 5h. P.M. 

Mercury in Aphelium on Monday. 

Sun entered Sagittarius on Wed. at Ih. 35m. A.M. 

Jupiter’s geocen. long. on Wed. 15° 44’ in Aquarius. 

Sun’s — — 0° 28’in Sagittarius. 

Length of day on Wed. Sh. 28m.; decreased, 8h. 6m, 

Sun’s horary motion, on Sat., 2'31’. Logarithmic 
number of distance, .994628. 











Athenxum Avvbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—At Christmas will appear The Hive ; 
a collection of the best modern poems, chiefly by living 
authors, for the use of young persons. 

A work for children, entitled, Stories from Natural 
History, will be published in a few weeks. 





c ing the latest Poems, 2 vols, sm. 8vo. 15s.— 
Allen’s Devotional Lectures, Svo. 10s.—Payson’s Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Catechism of Health, 18mo. 5s,— 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 2 vols. Svo. 12. 8s. 
—Isabella, 18mo. hf. bd. 2s, 6d.—Mrs, Copley’s Young 
Reviewers, 18mo. hf. bd. 1s.6¢d.—The Amaranth, 18mno. 
2s. 6d.; silk, 3s. 6d.—Juvenile Cyclopedia, Vol. 4, 
18mo. 35. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 








Novelties in the small way still press upon us, and 
many must remain over until next week—among others, 
‘The Jew,’ a novel, into which we have just dipped, 
and of which we have good hopes. 

Sincerity—it is easier to ask than to answer. When 
the inquirer had his mysterious friend within ear-shot, 
he should have wormed ont the secret—we can give him 
no information. 

We should be glad to oblige Omege, but an answer 
would lead to controversy. 

If “‘ The Reader and Friend to the A.” had seen the 
first notice, he would have Known that his important 
omission was there stated. 

Our best thanks are due to L. for great kindness, 

G. B. had better see the Publisher. 

As nothing but pain to both parties is given by explicit 
opinions, it must be understood that we only acknow- 
ledge the receipt of poems and popee? and that if ac- 
cepted, they will rw short MSS. cannot be re- 
turned. Thanks to G. A. C.—to 8.—E. P.—M. A. B.— 
Cc. D.—W. M.—Autolycus—W. H.—A Newcastle Sub- 
scriber—A. R.—W x Y.—X X Y. Bermuda will be 
forwarded as advised.—We will consider how best to 
comply with the wishes of a Subscriber at Blackburn. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


OURT OF COMMON PLEAS.— 
TUESDAY, NOV, 22. 

Mr. Justice Park sat this day at Nisi Prius, in the Commitiee- 

room (No, 12) of the House of Commons, 
JONES Uv. WATTS.—LIBEL. 

Mr. Serjeant Bompas stated that this was an action against the 
defendant for a malicious libel, published by him in a Sunda 
newspaper of the dates of April 10th, 17th, 24th, and May Ist, and 
the nature of the libel was as follows: The plaintiff, Mr.Samuel 
Jones, was an experimental chemist living in the Strand, and the 
defendant was in the same profession. Mr. Jones had, some time 
ago, invented a match to produce an instantaneous light, in lieu 
of the use of sulphuric acid, or the vulgar and old woman's 
method of a tinder-box; and he had givenhis ingenious invention 
the name of ‘ Prometheaw’; and which, although an alarming 
name, there was nothing injurious in its coustruction. The 
plaintiff had always received a most extensive call for his new 
method of procuring a light, and his export trade was also very 
great, and the ‘ Promethean’ became in general use. Subse- 
quently the plaintif] iavented another description of giatcb, which 
he designated with the frightful name of the ‘ Lueser,’. but which 
was equally harmless. For the ‘ Prometheaus’ he had secured 
himself from his invention being pirated by procuring letters pa- 
tent; buat tor the ‘ Lucifers’ he had not 86 secured fis tight as 
the pateutee. The consequence was, that im about a year alter- 
wards, when the invention of ihe plaintiff had been lectured upon 
at the London and Royai Insti " defend made an 
exact imitation of the ‘ Lucifer Match,’ and represented himself 
to be the sole inventor, in various advertisements inserted by him 
in the ‘ Age’ newspaper of the above dates. Mr. Jones, in ap- 
other advertisement, coutradicted the right taken by Mr. Watts 
to the invention, which diew forthan auswer from the defendant, 
and which was published in the same paper, still declariug him- 
self to be the inventor, and stating, ** that be would no more 
imitate Jones’s ‘Lucifer,’ than Sir Thomas Lawrence would, 
when he was yet alive, have resorted to the daubers in his pro- 
fession to exalt his fame.”’ (Loud laughter.) In the same ad- 
vertisement the libel now complained of was contained, viz. :— 
** That Jones’s ‘ Prometheans’ were dangerous, and would not 
stand the climate.’’ These statements had materially tended to 
injure the sale of the ‘ Prometheans,’ and were a malicious libel 
to the injury of the plaintiff. The Learned Serjeant then called 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Everett, experimental chemists, and Mr. 
Hennell, the chewical operator of Apothecaries’ Hall, all of 
whom had tried experiments upon the * Prometheans,’ and de- 
clared that they would not ignite under 415 deg. F., (nearly 
double the heat of boiling water,) four times hotter than any 
climate in the world, Mr. C. F. Oppenheim, purser of the 
Georgiana East Indiaman, proved that he bad carried them loose 
in his pocket twice ander the line, and had never found them 
ignite. Several other scientilic witnesses were called, who proved 
they never considered Jones’s *‘ Promethean’ dangerous.—Mr. 
Pollock having addressed the Jury for the defendant, and Mr. 
Serjeant Bowpas baving replied, Mr. Justice Park summed up. 
The Jury instantly found a verdict for the plaintiff—damages to 
the full amount claimed, and costs. 


HOLERA.—Mr. GREEN’S newly- 

invented HOT AIR aad VAPOUR BATH, both of which 

are under immediate control; acts admirably, is got ready in 

three minutes, is exceedingly portable, and can be used with the 

greatest facility to persons in or out of bed. Price 24, 12s. 6d. and 
upwards, 

40, Great Marlborough. street. 








THE FRENCH TONIC and DIGESTIVE 

WINE, patronised by Professor Majendie, of Paris, as a 
specific for all cases of Nervous Debility or Indigestion.—Dose, 
a wine glass full daily at noon. 

Prepared for J. WILLIAMS, Medical Adviser Office, Pater- 
noster-row ; and may be had of all Medicine Venders. Quarts, 
Ils. ; Pints, 6s, 

N.B. This is the only genuine Tonic Wine, and the same as 
formerly solid by D. Hi, Williams, Bow-lane, Cheapside, 








EAUFOY’S CONCENTRATED DISIN- 

FECTING SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDE of SODA 
and of LIME. Prepared of uniform suenugth aceording to the 
Formula of M, Labarraque, of Paris, 

BEAUFOY and Co., of South Lambeth, London, fee) it their 
duty to caution the public against the danger of using Chlorides 
of uncertain and variable strengths and qualities. 

The safe and ample directions for using Beaufey’s Chlorides, 
are not applicable to any other Preparations, unless precisely 
similar to those made in their Laboratory. 

The Public Safety demands a public declaration that these 
directions have beew copied, and are affixed by the venders to 
Chlorides quite diferent in every essential particular from 
BEAUFOY’S Preparations. 

Beanfoy’s genuine Preparations according to Labarraque’s 
Formaia, are easily distinguished by their peculiat Label upon 
the Wrapper, which should be examined to see that it has not 
been opened. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists; of whom may 
be had, gratis, an account of some of the properties and uses to 
which these Chlorides have been successiully applied. 

Price of the Chloride of Soda, 39. 6d.; of Lime, 2s. 6d., quart 
bottle included, with Directions for Dilution and Use inclosed 
within the Sealed Wrapper. 








HOLERA MORBUS.—The Board of 
Health strongly recommend the use of the CHLORIDES 
of LIME and SODA as one of the best preventives of this most 
dreadfal malady.—BAKER and MACQUEEN, Manufacturing 
Chemists, 201, Straud, are preparing. them on such an extensive 
scale as to able to supply the Public at nearly half the usual 
prices, viz. 
Quart Bottle of Chloride of Lime . +28, Onl. 
Ditto Ditto Sod@ o.»+se028. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 


To prevent Infection from Sinall- pox, Measles,CHOLERA MorBus, 
Searletand Typhus Fever, &e. 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game »weet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when tainted. 

To purify bad or dirty Water. 

To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places, 

To destroy Garden Fasects. 

To remove Stains from Linens. 

‘Vo correct all offensive Odoors, from whatever cause arising; 
ke. &e. ee. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists ; and at the Manufactory, 201 
Strand. 
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ORTABLE HOT AIR and VAPOUR 
BATHS.—The Baths now offered to the Public are so 
simple in contrivance,so easy of application to Patients in or 
out of bed, and the dry hea’ or vapour so instantaneously ob- 
tained to any temperature, that no Family ought at this mo- 
mentous period to be without one, Hot Air Bath, complete, 
with a Treatise on Bathing, price 2. 2s., or with the Vapour Ap- 
aratus, thick flannel cloak and chair, 3/. 3s. ‘Vo be obtained 
buly of the Inventor, Mr. CULVERWELL, at hiis Bathing Rooms, 
Founder’s-court, Lothbury, back of the Bank, where Warm, Va- 
pour, Shampooing, Sulphur Baths, &c. are always ready for im- 
mediate administration. Warm Bath, 2s. 6d.; twelve do. il. is. 
Orders containing a remittance punctually attended to. 








Literature, fine Arts, &c. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


By Mr. HODGSON, at his Great Room, No. 192, Fleet-street, on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, and five following Days, at half- 
past 12 precisely, 


LIBRARY of BOOKS in GENERAL 
LITERATURE, Among numerous other valuable Works 
are— 

FoL.10—Fox’s Martyrs, 3 vols.— Bishop Hall’s 
Works, 2 vols.—Bishop Wilson’s Works, 3 vols.—Fuller’s Charch 
History—Wodrow’s Church of Scotland, 2 vols.—Leslie’s Works, 
2 vols. L. P.—3. Cyrilli Opera, 7 vols,—Greyorii Opera, 4 vols.— 
Dionysii Opera, 2 vols.—Clementis Opera, 9 vols.— Bed Opera, 
8 vols.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3 vols.—Couciliorum 
Collectio, 12 vols.—Hilari Opera—Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 
8 vols.—Bulli Opera—Burnett’s Reformation, 3 vols.—suiceri 
Thesaurus, 2 vols.—Josephii Opera, 2 vols.—Hildeberti Opera— 
Bonaventura Opera, 7 vols.—Bernardi Opera—Hexaptorum Ori- 
genis, 2 vols.—Golden Legend, by Wynke de Worde—Lives of 
the Saints, by ditto—Gunton’s Church of Petersburgh, 1. p.— 
Keith’s Church of Scotland—Greevii et Gronovius Thesaurus An- 
tiquiiom Romanarum, 25 vols. L. p. fine set-—Mountfaucon Les 
Mouemens de la Monarchie Francoise, 5 vols. 1. p.—Bioch’s 
Fishes, 12 vols.—Sandrart Opera, 9 vols.—Strykii Opera, 15 vols, 
—Picart’s Temple of the Muses—Perault, Les Hommes Iilustres, 
2 vols. very fine impressions—Van Dyck’s Portraits—Loggan’s 
Oxtord—Atkinson’: of Russia, 3 vols.—Nisbet’s 
Heraldry of Scotland, 2 vols.—Vases Antiques, 2 vols.—Larrey 
Histoire D’Angleterre, 4 vols.x—Chauncey’s Hertfordshire—Mor- 
ton’s Northamptonshire, L. p.—Thoresby’s Leeds—Leicester’s 
Cheshire—Leigh’s Lancashire—Wright’s Kutland—Drake’s York 
—Borlase’s Co. nwall imoa’s Herttordshire—Prince’s Worthies 
of Devon—W ouverma HNery—Rashworth’s Historical Collec- 
tions, 8 vois.—Carte’s England, 3 vols.—Raiph’s England—Ken- 
net’s England, 3 vols.—Tyrrell’s England, 5 vols.—Burghley and 
Murdew’s State Papers, 2 vols.—Biographia Britannica,7 vols. — 
Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, 2 vols.—Dugdale’s St. Paul’s— 
Embanking and Draining—Origines Juridiciales—Prynne’s Re- 
cords—Shakspeare’s Works, first awd second edilions—VTaylor, 
the Water Poet’s Works—W ither’s Embiems—Johnson’s Lives of 
the Highwaymen—Golii Lexicon, Arabice et Latine—Vocabulario 
della Crusca, 6 vols. L. vp. best edition—Bayle et Chanfepie Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, & vols. —Spelman’s Glossary —Scapule, 
Gesneri, Suide, and other Lexicons—Speiman’s Works—Gen 
xique de France, 9 vols. with arms—Moryson’s Travels—t 
Chronicle, 1559—Plinii Historiw, 3 vols.—Thucydides, Dukeri— 
Herodotus, Wesselingeli—Viargi di Ramnsio, 3 vols.—Topogra- 
= eo ackenzie’s Scotch W riters—Nisbet’s Heraldry, 
2 vols, 1722. 

Quarto—Strabo Geographie, per Gosselin, 
9 vols.—Monde Primitif, 9 vols.—Walpoie’s Painters and En- 
gravers, Sirawherry Hill edition, 5 vols.—Leland’s Ireland, 3 
vols.—Sadler’s State Papers, 3 vols. L. p.—Luciani Opera, 4 vols. 
—Lucanus, Strawberry Hill edition—Lebuitzii Opera, 6 vols.— 
Assemanni, 6 vols.—Darcie’s Annales of Elizabeth—Osullevain 
Hist. Ibernicee, Harris, Dublin, 2 vols.—Pecke’s Cromwell and 
Milton, L. P. 2 vols.—Martin’s History of Spiders. 

Ocravo, &c.—Lardner’s Works, 11 vols.— 
Law’s Works, 9 vols.—Skelton’s Works, 6 vols.—Manuscript Ser- 
unions, 60 vols.—Asiatic Journal, 25 vols,x—Lodge’s Peerage, 7 vols. 
—Ward’s Rebellion, 3 vols.; &e. &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
























THE MOST APPROVED MEDICAL GUIDE FOR 
FAMILIES, 


In one thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 14s. cloth boards, 
the 2nd edition, enlarged, corrected, and improved, of a 

ICTIONARY of MEDICINE for POPU- 

P LAR USE; containing an Account of Diseases and their 

ireatment, with Directuons for administering Medicines, the 

Regulation of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of the 

iseases of Women and Children. 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, Medical Doctor, 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and Phy- 
sician-Accoucheur to the New Towu Dispensary. 

The arrangement of the present work being strictly Alphabeti- 
cal, affords the utmost facility of reference, an advaniage not pos- 
sessed by any work of a similar description. Iu its compilation 
the Author has made it his constant endeavour to select such lan- 
Ruage as may be perfectly intelligible tothe non-medical reader ; 
and when a Disease is recoguized by more than one popular 
name, a reference is made under each mame to that part of the 
work in which the Disease is treated. 

iet and Regimen have received that share of attention which 
their importance demands, and the circumstances requiring the 
use or rejection of any article of food have beencarefully pointed 
out. The advantag ind disad ges of wine, spirils, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and other articles of luxury, have also been fairly 
stated ; and the pernicious nature of many of the mostcelebrated 
quack lici is exhibited in an Appendix at the end of the 








work. 

The fotlowtng selection is made from the numerous testimonials 
in favour of the work :— 

“* Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a Popu- 
lar system of medicine.’—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No. 96. 

* We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for cousul- 
tation."—Literary Gazette. 


“* We know not a safer manual of medicine in our | bad 





t 
“* Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been 
offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mercury. 
“** Dr. Macaulay’s Dictionary may be safely recommended as a 
most useful, complete, ome peperer work, which may be safely 








and advan’ sly consulted in all cases where health is affected.”” 
“Siang our 

“The Medical Dicti of Dr. M lay is undoubtedly the 
Most rational book of the kind we have yet met with, and cannot 


fail to be eminently useful.” — Dumfries Courier. 
dam B 
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This day is published, price 1+. 6d. sewed, 
N ADDRESS to a CHRISTIAN CON- 
GREGATION on the APPROACH of the CHOLERA 


MORKBUS, 
By the Rev. W. SEWELL, M.A. : 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, and Chaplain of 
Carisbrooke Castle. tes 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys. London: C. J.& G, Rivington; J. 
Bohn; and H, G. Bohn. 
Where may also be had, by the same Author, 
Hora Philologica; or, Conjectures on the 
Structure of the Greek Language. Royal 8vo. 7s. boards. 
An Essay on the Cultivation of the Intellect. 
Crown 8vo. boards, 9s. : 
A Clergyman’s Recreations; or, 
Thoughts in Verse. Small svo. boards, 7s. 


Sacred 





With a Portrait of the late P. SANDBY, Esq. R.A., from a draw- 
ing by R. Cosreay, Esq. R.A., engraved — Dagley. 
On the Ist December will be published, No. XI. of 


HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS. 


Contents: I. A Visit to Monplasir—If. Paul Sandby and his 
Times—III. Sketches by a Travelling Architect—1V. Hints to 
Amateurs on Landscape Painting—V. On Imitation—VI. Leaves 
from my Pocket-Book—VII. Stage Perspective, or Ritchie versus 
Stantield—VIIL. Ancient English Architects—IX. Memoir of the 
late Mr. Hobday—X. National Gallery of Paintings—X1. Critical 
Notices—XII. Miscellanea—XII1. Early Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy. 
Second Edition of Part 2 is now ready. 

M. Arnold, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and sold by all 

Booksellers. 





THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES NEWSPAPER (LORD 
BROUGHAM AND VAUX) | 
Is the Portrait which will appear in the forthcoming Number of 


ASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Among the Contents are—Papers on the Cholera—National 
Unions—O’Connell and Irish Affairs—Stock Exchange—Poor 
Laws in lreland—Progress of Polish History—A highly-interesting 
Article, by the Ettrick Shepherd, on the Soul—and a few Words 
from Sir Morgan O'Doherty on Passing Events. ‘ 

he Publisher never had greater pleasure in announcing any 
Number of his Magazine. He appeals, with satisfaction and 


pride, to this forthcoming Number for proofs of first-rate talent | 
of every kind having been devoted to the production of thisJour- | 
nal. The success which bas crowned his exertions has em- | 


boldened him to invest a larger capital in oye his Magazine 
the most couiplete and conspicuous of the Monthly Publications 
of the Kingdom. Sets from the commencement, either in Num- 
bers or in Volumes, may again be had, the exhausted Numbers 
having been reprinted, 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street.—Nov. 26. 
PORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHAM. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, (edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq.) will con- 

tain, among numerous other articles, 1. The Times of a Reforming 
Member of Varliament—2. Lord Brougham, the Man of the Time 
(with a Portrait)}—3. The Foreigner in England—4. Knowledge 
of the World in Men and Books, by the author of ‘ Conversations 
with an Ambitious Student’—5. Reminiscences of Wyndham, by 
an old M.P.—6. Chateaubriand and Louis Philippe—7. Byron and 
Napoleon—s. Romance and Reality—9, Government and Admi- 
nistration—10. Cholera Morbus—11. The Victim, a True Story— 
12. Dialogue between a Tory Peer and a Reforming Commoner— 
13. Mouthly Commentary on Men and Things, 
* Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Orders received by every Bookseller and Newsman throughout 
the Kingdom. 











(THE NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE for 
d Decem rer (No. VILI.), will be embellished with a Portrait 
of * Cuorisren,’ Winner of the St. Leger, engraved by Webb, 
from 2 Painting by Herring; and, also, * Raserr Suoorine,’ 
engraved by Webb, from a Picture by A. Cooper, R.A.—Among 
the Literary Contributions will be found the Pedigree and Per- 
formances of ‘ Chorister’—Reviews of ‘ Nimrod on Condition of 
Hunters,’ and the Annuals—A Day with the ‘ Surrey Staggers,’ 
by a Yorkshireman—Chamois Hunting—Grouse Shooting—New 
School of Painting, by Meuauder—Remarks on the New Game 
Bill—THE ROAD, No. Ill. By DASHWOOD—Editor’s Levee 
—Letter from LX., by Sylvanus Swanqu:!l—Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting—Mr. Osbaldeston’s Match—Stanzas, by Sylvanus Swan- 
quill—Editor’s Scrap-Book— Monthly Miscellany, &c. &c. And 
likewise a full Copy of the NEW GAME BILL, 

Pablished by Haldwin and Cradock, Paternostor-row; and to 
be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. Price 2s. 6d., 
or 1i/, 10s. a Year. A few Copies of Vol. neatly bound in 
cloth and lettered, price 15s., are on sale at the Publishers, 





USEFUL WORKs., 

Naw and Cheap Editions of the following very Useful Works 
have been lately published by Messrs. Colburn and Beutiey, 
New Burlington-street: viz. 4 

HILLIPS’S COMPANION for the OR- 
CHARD, or, a HISTORY of all the FRUITS known in 

Great Britain, with Directions for their Culture, and improved 

methods of retarding and ripening them, so as to ensure their 

enjoyment in all seasous, 

2. Phillips’s Companion to the Kitchen Gar- 
= or, a History of Vegetables, on the same plan as the pre- 
ceding. _ 

3. Practical Economy; a New System, formed 
from modern discoveries and the private communications of per- 
sons of experience: in which scarcely a single subject con- 
nected with housekeeping, from the care of the Library down to 
the management of the Beer Cellar, is not treated of, and ina 
manner which will afford much aseful information to all who are 
desirous of properly regulating their establishments, and of en- 
joying the greatest possible portion of the conveniences, com- 
forts, and elegancies of life that their respective incomes will 
admit of, The fourth edition, iu oue thick volume, price ouly 
6s. bound, — 

4. Dr. Kitchener’s Horse and Carriage Oracle, 
containing rules for purchasing and keepinz or jobbing Horses 
and Carriages in the easiest and most economical manner, with 
accurate Estimates of every Expense occasioned thereby: a work 
which, in the words of the Reviewer, “ will serve to eutighten 
many people who are the prey of their coachmen and livery-stable 

rs’? 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
The first three works form most desirable Presents. 





i 


HE PREACHER, Part 17, price 1s., con- 
tains Sermons by the Rev, N. Armstrong, W. Jay, J. Par- 
sous, and J, H. Evans. 
Vols. 1 and 2, price 7s. 6d. extra boards. 
Published by T. Griffiths, Wellingtou-street. Also, 
The Book of Economy; or, how to live well 
on 1001. per Annum. 





LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
On the Ist December wiil be published, in 50 vols. post 8vo. price 
only 6s. per volume, atly bound, ’ 
HE MODERN NOVELISTS: 

a SELECTION of the BEST RECENT WORKS of FIC- 
TION, from the Pens of the most eminent Authors ; among 
which will be found Works of Mr. Ward (the Author of ‘ Tre- 
maine’), Mr. Lister (the Author of ‘ Granby’), Mr. Theodore 
Hook, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Grattan, Mr, Bulwer, &c. &e, 

As the Impression of this cheap and unique Collection is 
limited to 250 copies, those who are desirous of procuring sets 
are requested to transmit their orders forthwith to their respec- 
tive Booksellers. 

Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington-street. 












Just published, the 3rd edition, 4s. of 
LAIN ADVICE to the PUBLIC to 

FACILITATE the MAKING of THEIR WILLS; with 
Forms of Wills, simple and elaborate, adapted to the circum- 
stances of persons of all ranks, and comprising almost eve 
description of Bequest of personal property : Practical Hints to 
persons wishing either to make their own Wills, or to perform 
that important duty through the medium of a Solicitor, &c. 

By JOHN H. BRADY, 

Late of the Legacy Duty Office, Somerset House. 

“ This little book is, indeed, one of a very useful character ; 
and points out very clearly the way to perform one of the m 
essential duties of every ratioual being. It is a practical piece of 
advice, from a map of sufficient experience.”’"—Lit. Gazette. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The foliowing NEW WORKS are just published by Messrs. 
Colburp and Bentley, viz, : 


I. 
HE THIRD and Concluding VOLUME 
of DR. NARES’S MEMOIRS of the great LORD BURGH- 
LEY, embellished with a fine Portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 


Il. 
MEMOIRS AND ae OF LADY JANE 
By Sir Harris Nicolas, with a Portrait after Holbein. 


Ill. 
THE EARL OF MUNSTER’S MEMOIRS OF 
THE LATE WAR; 
Together with the Personal Narrative of Captain Cook of the 
43rd Regiment. In 2 vols, 


Iv. 
BURKE’S DICTIONARY OF THE EXTINCT, 
DORMANT, AND SUSPENDED PEERAGES. 


In 1 vol, 8vo,: @ necessary Companion to all other Peerages. 


Vv. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES OF THE COURT 
OF KING CHARLES IIL. 
By Mrs. Jameson: Part IV,, embellished with Portraits by 
the most distinguished Artists. 


Vi. 
THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DAVID GARRICK, 
With the most celebrated Persons of his Time. 1 vol. 
And a New and Illustrated Edition of 
THE NAVAL? SKETCH-BOOK; or, SEVRICE 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE; 
aq ~ a jHumorous Designs. In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 
16s. bound. 


7 ALUABLE BOOKS at greatly REDUCED 

PRICES.—JOHN HAMILTON, Bookseller, 15, South St. 

Andrew-street, Edinburgh, sells the following Valuable Books at 
the Reduced Prices atlixed to each :— 

Lizars’ System of Anatomical Plates, complete 
in one volume folio, with descriptive letter-prees in one vol. 8vo, 
bound in cloth, coloured plates (published at 12/. 12s.), for 6l.6s. 

Ditto, with plain plates (published at 7/. 7s.), for 4/. 4s. 

The work is also published in 12 Parts, any of which may be 
had separately : 

Coloured Numbers (published at 14. 1s.), for 12s. 

Plain Numbers (published at 10s. 6d.), for 6s. 6d. 

In the plain sets, Parts 7 and 8, representing the Brain, are 
coloured, and sell at id, 1s, each. 

Edinburgh Geographical and Historical Atlas, 
71 Numbers, royal folio, published at 2s. 6d. each, (published at 
8l. 17s. 6d.) for Sl. 5s. 

The concluding Numbers, 69, 70, and 71, are now nearly ready, 
and will be published without delay. These will contain the last 
portion of the historical matier—tables of the height of moun- 
tains and length of rivers—historical index, and index of the 
names of places, their latitude and longitude, and reference to 
the maps in which they are inserted. 

Any of the Numbers may now be had separately; and sub- 
scribers who have taken outonly part of the work are recom- 
mended to complete their sets as early as possible, as immediately 
on the completion of the work the whole stock will be made up 
into sets, and no odd numbers can then be supplied. 

Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
four sheets each, drawing medium, coloured, each in sheets, 6s.; 
on rollers, 10s.6d.; on rollers and varnished, 15s. 

Maps of the World, Hemispheres, and Mer- 
cator’s Projection, England, Scotland, and Ireland, each two 
sheets drawing royal, each in sheets, 3s.; on roller, 7s. 6d.; on 
rollers and varnished, 10s. 

The above Maps have been extensively sold for the use of 
Schools and Couuting-houses, and are well adapted for those 


purposes. 

Maps of all the other Countries of the World, 
one sheet drawing royal, full coloured, 1s. 6d. 

Lizars’ Views of Edinburgh, from drawings 
by Ewbauk, with Historical Sketch of the City, royal 4to, haif- 
"Blan: bs toon oth porel inqoenitnn al don chien taibeand 
morocco (published at's, 850), for Sl. 30 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








PRO this day, price 2s. a 2nd edition of 
THE PECTS of BRITAIN. 
By vanes DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers. 


y the same Author, 
The Truths of Religion. 8vo. price 8s. 
Errors regarding Religion. 8vo. price 8s. 
The Advancement of Society in Knowledge 
and Religion. 3rd edition, 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
Thoughts on Prayer. 3rd edition, price 6d. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co, London. 





HE day is published, in crown 8vo. price 2s 
DREAM of EUGENE ARAM the 
"MURDERER, 
y THOMAS HOOD, Esq 
Tilustrated with eiche ~ es a Bngrovings, by Branston 
and Wright, — Harvey’s 
inted ~~ Charles’ T ilt, Fleet-street. 
om may be h: 
The Epping Hunt. By T. Hood, Esq. 2nd 
edit. 25. 6d. 





This day is published, price 2s. 
HE EMPEROR’S ROUT; “or, ‘the Feast 
of the Moths: a C the * Butterfly’s 
Ball.” Wit Entomological = “Tllustrated by four highly- 
coloured Plates. Foolscap 8vo, 

** It is as pleasing and useful a present as could well be desired 
for the young, to whom neither amusement nor instruction should 
ever be presented, without being combined.””—New Monthly. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 








This day is SCAPI price 4s. ; India Proofs, 7s., Part X1X. of 
ANDSC APE ILLUSTRATIONS to the 

id WAVERLEY te ed | containing Views of Liverpool 
> lg Austin; Woodst from Blenheim, W. Westall, 
yo Chisholm ; Ola St. Cuthbvert’s Church, D. 


Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street, 
In the middle of December the Last Part will be ready, 
also aSupplement, containing Descriptions of the Eighty Paton oS. 


Roberts, 





On the 15th of December will be published, the First Part of 
HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, Containing 
REMBRANDT IN HIS STUDY, painted by J. Stephanoff. 
Engraved by ©. Lewis, from the Collection of W. H. Harriott, 


E 
VENICE painted by S. Prout, engraved aby E. Goodall, from 
the Collection of James Morrison, Esq. M. 
THE GAMEKEEPER, painted by W. Hunt, engraved by E. 
Smith, from the Collection of Mr. Prior. 
With illustrative letter-press, 


Prints, imperial 4to.......++ 
Proofs, columbier 4to.... 
India proofs, columbier 4to. .. 
Proofs before letters, only fifty printe 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; and Colnaghi and Co. Pall Mall East. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE COLLEGIANS.’ 
VAS I v 


} N. 
y the Author of ‘ The Collegians.’ 

Saunders -. Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. Of whom 

may be had a new edition of 
The Collegians. A Novel. 

“‘ This is the most powerfully-written tale we have for some 
time met with.”—Literary Gazette. 

“* The stern imbecility of the heart-broken gentleman may be 
compared in effect and in touching beauty to that most be autiful 
aud impassioned scene in ‘ The rapa, —the fisherman's la- 
mentation over his son; can praise go higher !’’—Spectator. 

“The author of this work combines more force with e loquence, 
more polish with Ly mg more dramatic power both of 
a tragic and comic kind, with pleasing descriptive talent, than 
either of the authors before us. ’—Edinburgh Review. 





LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Just pain, in 8vo. price 12s. in canvas and lettered, a new 
edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- 
ments of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
. J. P. LE BRETE 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Also, in 8vo. price 8s. in canvas and lettered, a 2nd edition of 
A Key to the Exercises in the above pease ; 
by means of which any person of a mature understandin 
acquire the elements of the French Language aoe ont ag 
surely as if a professed teacher was sitting by his side; and with 
a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc- 
—_ are _ in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
aman wish to instruct their children with the assistance 
a this mk how they must proceed. 





FAMILY DEVOTION, 
Just published, in 1smo. price 1s. 6d. bound ~ black sheep, or 
extra, with black edges, price 
HE FAMILY BOOK of. ‘COMMON 
PRAYER; being a Selection of Collects and other Prayers 
from the Liturgy of the Established Church, arranged as a Form 
of Dail res Morning and Evening, for Private or Do- 


mestic 
By the Rev. THOMAS GILL, A.M. 
Late Minister of Denmark-hill Cha apel. 

“ T will pra ° Be with the Spirit, and I will pray with the under- 
standing also.”—1 Cor, xiv. 15. 

“* The true aivhind’ language of prayer exist nowhere in such 
genuine force and beauty, in such purity, simplicity, and perfec- 
tion, as in the truly inim: table Collects and Praye: rs of the ancient 
and venerable Liturgy of our National Church.” 

London: Printed tor Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 

whom may be had a new edition of 

A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper. With a 
By Mary C to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of Ladies, 
By Mary Cornwallis. In aneat pocket volume, 2s. bound, or, in 

a Superior manner, a 6d. ; in black calf, 3s.; in morocco, 6s, 

, by the same Author, 

Observations, Critical, » Explanatory, and Prac- 
pon on the Canonical Scriptures. The asat edition, corrected 
enlarged, In 4 vols, 8v0. 2, 25 boar . 





FRANKENSTEIN AND THE GHOST SEER! 
In small Ssyo, neatly — - ~ ead embellished, 
ice only 6s. 
TANDARD NOVELS. No. IX. 
Containing Mrs. rege e semiruet Romance of 
RA STEIN, 


With a new introduction explanator of the origin of the story, 
by the Author, and g origina of Lord Byron, 
&c., and the First Part of the GHosr Seer, by Schiller, with & 
atta and critical Sketch. 





3. ‘Contains the Pilot, by Cooper vei . Leon, 
Ii. Caleb W am, by Got in | VI. “ihe. Last er ~ _— 
ag The Spy, by C by KIT 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, by | VII. ~ {1f. The [Scottish 
Miss Jane Porter Chiefs, by Miss Jane Porter. 
No. X., to be ublishea December Ist, will contain Brockden 
Brown’s powerful story of Epcar Hv NTLY, or the SLEEP 
Wa ken, and the conclusion of the GHost Seer, by Schiller. 
The celebrated i: en Taxes, by the Misses Lee, will 
appear in * early volum 
+ Each lame may be had separately. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Kentley, New Burliagton- street. 


PETERSDORFF’S COMMON LAW CASES en 
Just published, in 15 vols. royal 8vo. price Il. 11s. 
“PRACTICAL and ELEMEN’ TARY 
ABRIDGMENT of the CASES argued and acy 








Early in December, 
H E R OB BE R. 
By the Author ‘ Chartley the Fatalist.” 3 vols. 
Now ready, 


Il. 
CAMERON: A NOVEL 
Ill. 

LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 


By the Rev. H. Stebbing. be ee ye ny arene new Lives, 
inctetng that of UGO .O, and other important additions, 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 

Iv. 
THE FALSE STEP. 


aA a In 3 vols. 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. St. in. 2vols. 
oe This work teems ‘sith thought. '— Herald. 


THE x rN eee SECRET. 

By the Author of ‘ The Lost Heir.’ New edition, 3 vols. 
“One of the very best of our fictions.””—Lit. Gazette. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 

26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 





the Court of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, E 
_ | a of the Rules of Court from the Restoration in 


oy CHARLES PETERSDORFF, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law 
London: Baldwin and Cradock ; and Jos. Butterworth. 
*,* The sets of this important work are bound up in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz.: in boards, at 11. 11s. 6d. per volume; in 
strong canvas, to resemble law binding, price 1/. 12s.; and in 
law calf and lettered, 1/. 14s. 6d. 





NOW READY! PartIV. 
LLUSTATIONS to the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, containing 18 Plates, Pirate to Quentin Durward. 
Price, 8vo. 12s,; 4to. proofs, 20s.; imperial 4to. India, 24s, ; 
col, men ws letters, 35s. 
Lor : Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; and Robert 
Cadel “Edinburgh. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. ; or on fine paper, price 55+, 
vol, 72, containing the ist vol. o 
ISTORY of the CIVIL WARS i in IRE- 
LAND, from the Anglo-Norman Invasion to the Union 
of the Country with Great Britain. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, Esq. A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London : Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; and Constable and Co, 
Edinburgh. 
Where may be had, just published, vols. 68 to 71, price 14s.; or 
as a distinct work, in 4 vols. fine "foolscap, price 24s. containing 
American Ornithology, by Alexander Wilson, 
and Charles Lucien Bonaparte. Edited by Professor Jameson. 








In royal 18mo. 12s. in rich crimson silk, 
HE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1832; 
a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Con- 
tributed by some of the most popular writers of the present day, 
and illustrated by the following Plates, engraved on steel in the 








first style :— 

Painted by Engraved by 
The a ene of Less? 5, Martin R. Brandard 
The Village Stothard, R.A. E. Smith 
The Wreck seseeeee J. Williamson R. Miller 
Allon, the Pipe rof Mull-..-.. E- Goodall H, Robinson 
Portrait—the Visionary H. Liversege F. Engleheart 
Lago di Nemi.....seeseeseeee A. Aglio R. Brandard 


The Reply of the Fountain .. H, Liversege E. Smith 
Vintage Feast at a Villa o i Rabies 


Rione, Trastevere.....seeee 
Naples ....06 W. Linton E. Goodall 









Abbeville . wits D. Roberts A. Freebairn 
Sunset—Bavarian Alps eoeeee G. Barret R. Wallis 
The Wreath....cess-eeeceseee Vandyke E, Smith 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London ; and 
G.Smith, Liverpool. 





EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
No, V.—EARLY ENGLISH Bo thane -tran &e. 
On the 30th N blished 
IVES and VOYAGES of DRAKE, 
CAVENDISH, and DAMPIER: os an Introductory 
View of the Earlier Discoveries in the South Sea; and the HIS- 
TORY = the BUCCANEERS. In 1 volume, Bier aa 462 
ppece rice 5s. in cloth boards; with Portraits engraved in 
Srtagite best line manner. 
No. IV. was published on the 30th September, 
Palestine, or the Holy Land; from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. 
Author of ‘ View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,’ &c, In'1 vol. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


GORTON’S TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
This day is Spates. my J bound coe cloth and lettered, price 
2us.; or, with the Maps coloured, 30s., vol. 2 of 
NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Containing 
every City, Town, Vanes, Cl BORTON. the three Kingdoms, 








Editor of the ‘ General Bi pee ‘Dictionary,’ &e. 
The Irish = Welsh Articles by re , M.A., Profes- 
sor of Antiquities in the » Royal Ft itibernian (ji, 
This work will continue to be published in monthly numbers, 
forming, when complete, three handsome volumes, accompan 
Ph fifty-two quarto maps, beautifully engraved on steel by Sidney 


ies 3 will be published early in the ensuing year, in order 
to render the work as complete as ible, by ripe 4 oe 
to the latest period, it is intended to conctade lt wi n= 
dix, which will comprise copious Tables of the Population rom 
the new Census, and an Abstract of all the Modifications in Par- 
R » which may be effected tate the 





interval. 
+++ Subscribers who may be in arrear are requested to procure 
their back numbers, as the sets will be made up on the comple- 
“london: Published by Chapman and Hall 
i apman 186, nd; and 
sold by all Booksellers.) ies fos 


This day is published, pri 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on PRO- 
LAPSUS, or Protrusion of the Lower Bowel. With Cases 
and Plates. 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S, 

The design of this work is to prove that many cases of Pro- 
lapsus may be removed or materially mitigated, without any de- 
scription of operation, and to simplify the latter in those instances 
wherein necessity requires its performance. 

By the same Author, 
A Practical Treatise on Contraction of the 
Rectum. Showing the Connexion of this Disease with Affections 
of the Womb, and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. 3rd edit. 


price 12s, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

C A S H; 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES, 
Written by Herself; comprising her Recollections of the Life 
General Junot, and of other celebrated persons attached to 
the fortunes of Napoleon. With two Portraits—one of the Duke 

of | Abrantes (Junot), and the other of the Emperor. 2 vols. 8vo. 
* Also an elegant FRENCH EDITION of this work, in 2 
vont 8vo., with two Portraits now first , at little more than 

half the price of the Paris — 


ALICE "p AULET. 
By the Author of ‘Sydenham.’ 3 vols. post svo. 

** Conceived and sketched in the very spirit of Hogarth. Mrs. 
Chilton, the prophetess ; Gaitskell, the poet of lords; Lord Da- 
ventry, ‘ the friend of every minister,’ and the young lady, ‘ who 
marries her lover from pique at being disappointed in the 
baronet,’ are pictures which will not fail to be easily recognized 
in real life.”—Courier, 


Iv. 
VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH SEAS, 
In 1829 and 1830; aoa oy 4 Scenes in Brazil, Peru, “Manilla, 
the Cape of Good St. Helena, &c. &c, By C, 5, Stewart, 
A.M., Chaplain in the ne United — Navy. 


THE CATECHISM OF HEALTH; 

Or, Plain and Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health. To 
which are added, Facts on the Nature, Treatment, and Cure of 
Cholera. By A. ’B. Granville, M.D., F.R.S. Ina small volume, 
price 5s. 


i THE —— AT SEA. 


vi. 
THE BRAVO. 
Venetian Sto By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ 
‘The Water Witc 1? &ee 3 = a 8v0. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
Joanna of a ; Christina of Sweden. 
es. 


Joanna II, of Nap! Queen Anne. 
Isabella of Castile. Empress Maria Theresa. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Cc ne If. of Russia. 


Queen Elizabeth. &e. + ag 
y Mrs, Jameson. 2 vols. post 8 
“ A work eqenlly le to old or young 5 could hardly be 
produced, We most heartily recommend it to our readers.”— 


Literary Gazette, 
Also, just ready, 
I. 
RONAXCE At. REALITY. 


y L.E.L., Auth rice,’ ‘ The Venetian 
Brazelet? &e. 3 aie -_ 


If. 
TRAVELS IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 
n the Years 1830 and 1831. 
ol Chastes Boileau Elliott, of the Bengal Civil Service. In 





IIl. 

THORESBY’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
With the most Eminent Persons of his Time. Including the cele- 
brated John oo Sir Hans Seen, Se = yy Copley, Arch- 
bishop Sharp, Bi ishop Burnet, Dr. Calam: Rev. M w Henry, 
Strype, Hearne, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 

CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by oe, ig et and sold by 
all s and N and Country: 
G.G. Brnnis, No. 55, Rue Neuve By hogan » Paris ; Messrs. 
Pratt & Barry, nes Pertuss & Besser, Hamburg; 
2 thy my Lei 3; Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.— 
rice 41. ; 3 or ach Months Parts (in a wrapper.) 


4d the Editor (post 
for (post paid) 
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